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admit that king, lords, and commons, have no ruie 
to direct their resolutions, but merely their own 
will and pleasure: they might unite the legislature 
and executive power in the same hands, and dis- 
solve the Constitution by an act of parliament. 
But I am persuaded you will not leave it to the 
choice of seven hundred persona, notoriously 
corrupted by the crown, whether seven millions 
of their equals shall be. free men or slaves. 
The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, 
when they sacrifice those of the nation, is no 
check to a brutal, dQgenerate mind. Without 
insisting upon the extravagant concession made 
to Harry the Eighth, there are instances, in the 
history of other countries, of a formal, deliberate 
surrender of the public liberty into the hands of 
the sovereign. If England does not share the 
same fate, it is because we have better resources 
than in the virtue of eithcr house of parliament. 

I Said, that the liberty of the press is the pal- 
ladium of all your rights, and that the right of the 
juries to return a general verdict, is part of your 
Constitution. To preserve the whole System, you 
must correct your legislature. With regard to 
any influence of the constituent over the conduct 
of the representative, there is little difference be- 
tween a seat in parliament for seven years and a 
seat for life. The prospect of your resentment is 
too remote; and, although the last Session of a 
septennial parliament be usually employed in 
courting the favour of the people; consider, that 
at this rate, your representatives have six years 
for offence, and but one for atoncment. A death- 
bed repentance seldom reachcs to restitution. If 
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you reflect, that in the changes of administration 
which have marked and disgraced the present 
reign, although your wannest patriots have, in 
their turn, been invested with the lawful and un- 
lawful authority of the crown, and though other 
reliefe or improvements have been held forth to 
the people, yet^that no one man in office has ever 
promoted ör encouraged a bill for shortening the 
duration of parliaments, but that (whoever was 
minister) the Opposition to this measure, ever since 
the septenniai act passed, has been constant and 
uniform on the part of government — you cannot 
but conclude, without the possibility of a doubt, 
that long parliaments are the foundation of the un« 
due influenae of the crown. This influence an- 
swers every purpose of arbitrary power to the 
crown, with an expense and oppression to the 
people, which would be unnecessary in an arbit- 
rary government. The best of our ministers find 
it the easiest and most compendious mode of con- 
ducting the king's affairs; and all ministers have 
a general interest in adhering to a System, which, 
of itself, is sufHcient to support them in oflice, 
without any assistance from personal virtue, pop- 
ularity, labour, abilities, or experience. It prom« 
ises every gratification to avarice and ambition, 
and secures impunity. These are truths unques- 
tionable; if they make no impression, it is because 
they are too vulgär and notorious. But the inat- 
tention or indifference of the nation has continued 
too long. You are roused at last to a sense of 
your danger: the remedy will soon be in your 
power. If Junius lives, you shall oflen be remind- 
ed of it. If, when the opportunity presents itself, 
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you neglect to do your duty to yourselves and to 
posterity, to God and to your country, I shall 
have one consolation lefl, in common with the 
meanest and basest of mankind: Civil liberty may 
stül last the life of JUNIÜS, 



PREFAOE. 



THE encouragement given to a multitude of 
spurious, mangled publications of the "Letters of 
Junius," persuades me, that a complete edition, 
corrected and improved by the author, will be 
favourably received. The printer will readily 
acquit me of any view to my own profit. I un- 

, dertake this troublesome task merely to serve a 
man who has deserved well of me and of the pub- 

I lic: and who, on my account, has been exposed to 
an expensive, tyrannical prosecution. For these 
reasons, I give to Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfall, 
and to him alone, my right, interest, and property, 
in these letters, as fully and completely, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as an author can possibly coh- 
vey his property in his own works to another. 

This edition contains all the letters of Junius, 
Philo Junius, and of Sir William Draper and Mr. 
Home to Junius, with their respective dates, and 
according to the order in which they appeared 
in the Public Advertiser. The auxiliary part of 
Philo Junius was indispensably necessary to de- 
fend or explain particular passages in Junius, in 
answer to plausible objections; but the subordinate 
character is never guilty of the indecorum of 
praißing his principal. The fraud was innocent, 
and I always intended to explain it. The notes 
Hvill be found not only useful but necessary. Ref- 
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erences to facts not generally known or allusions 
to the current report or opinion of the day, are, in 
a little time, unintelligible: yet the reader will not 
find himself overloaded with explanations: I was 
not born to be a commentator, even upon my own 
works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the liberty 
of the press. The'daring spii:it by which these 
letters are supposed to be distinguished, seems to 
require that something serious should be said in 
their defence. I am no lawyer by profession, 
nor do I pretend to be more deeply read than 
every English gentleman should be, in the laws 
of his country. If, therefore, the principles I 
jmaintain are truly constitutional, I shall not think 
myself answered, though I should be convicted of 
a mistake in terms, or misapplying the language 
of the law. I speak to the piain understanding of 
the people, and appeal to their honest, liberal con-^ 
struction of me. 

Good men, to whom alone I address myself, apr 
pear to me to consult their piety as little as their 
judgment and experience, when they admit the 
great and essential advantages accruing to society 
from the freedom of the press, yet indulge them- 
selves in peevish or passionate exclamations 
against the abuses of it. Betraying an unreason- 
able expectation of benefits, pure and entire from 
any human institution, they, in effect, arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are 
dissatisfied with the common lot of humanity. In 
the present instance, they really create to their 
own minds, or greatly exaggerate the evil they 
complain of. The laws of England provide as 
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effectually as any human laws can do for the pro- 
tection of the subject, in his reputation, as well as 
in his person and property. If the characters of 
private men are insuUed or injured, a double rem- 
edy is opened to them by action and indictment: 
if, through indolence, false shame, or indifFerence, 
they will not appeal to the laws of their countr y, 
they fail in their duty to society, and are unjust to 
themselves: if, from an unwarrantable distrust of 
the integrity of juries, they would wish to obtain 
justice by any mode of proceeding raore summary 
than a trial by their peers, I do not scruple to af- 
firm, that they are in effect, greater enemies to 
themselves than to the libeller they prosecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters 
of men in ofiice, and the measures of government, 
the case üs a little different. A considerable lati- 
tude must be allowed in the discussion of public 
afiairs, or the liberty of the press will be of no 
benefit to society. As the indulgence of private 
malice' and personal slander should be checked 
and resisted by every legal means, so a constajnt 
examination into the characters and conduct of 
mmisters and magistrates should be equally pro- 
moted and encouraged. They who oonceive that 
cur newspapers are no restraint upon bad men, or 
impediment to the execution of bad measures, 
know nothing of this country. In that State of 
abandoned servility and prostitution, to which the 
undue influence of the crown has reduoed the 
other branches of the legislature, our ministeVs 
and magistrates have, in reality, little punishment 
to fear, and few difficulties to contend with beyond 

VOL. I. 2 
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the censure of the press, and the spirit of resist- 
ance which it excites among the people. While 
this censorial power is maintained, (to speak in 
the words of a most ingenious foreigner) both min- 
ister and magistrate are compelled in almost 
every instance to choose between his duty and his 
reputation. A dilemma of this kind perpetually 
before him, will not, indeed, work a miracle on his 
heart, but it will assuredly operate, in some degree, 
upon his conduct. At all events, these are not 
times to admit of any relaxation in the little dis- 
cipline we have left. 

But it is alleged, that the licentiousness of thö 
press is carr jed beyond all bounds of decency and 
truth; that our excellent ministers are continually 
exposed to the public hatred or derision; that in 
prosecutions for libels on government, juries are 
partial to the populär side: and that, in the most 
flagrant cases, a verdict cannot be obtained for 
the king. If the premises were admitted, I should 
deny the conclusion. It is not true that the tem- 
per of the times has in general an undue influenae 
over the conduct of juries: on the contrary, many 
Signal instances may be produced of verdicts re- 
tumed for the king, when the inclinations of the 
people l^d strongly to an undistinguished Opposi- 
tion to government. Witness the cases of Mr. 
Wilkes and Mr. Almon. In the late prosecution 
ofthe Printers ofmy addess to a great personage, 
the juries were never fairly dealt with. Lord 
Chief justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper 
in question contained no treasonable or libellous 
matter, and that the severest parts of it, however 
painfUl to the king or ofiensive to his servants. 
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were strictly true, would fain have restricted the 
Jury to the finding of special facts, which, as to 
guilty or not guilty were merely indifferent. This 
particular motive, combined with his general pur- 
pose to contract the power of juries, will account 
for the Charge he dehvered in Woodfall's trial. 
He told the Jury, in so many words, that they had 
nothing to determine, except the fact of printing 
and Publishing, and whether or no the blanks or 
inuendoes were properly filled up in the informa- 
tion; but that, whether the defendant had commit- 
ted a crime or not, was no matter of consideration 
to twelve men, who yet, iipön their oaths, were 
to pronounce their peer guilty or not guilty, 
When we hear sUch nonsense delivered from the 
bench, and find it supported by a laboured train 
of sophistry, which a piain understanding is una- 
ble to foUow, and which an unleamed jury, how- 
ever it may shock their reason, cannot be sup- 
posed qualified to refute, can it be wondered that 
they should retum a verdict perplexed, absurd, 
or imperfect? Lord Mansfield has not yet ex- 
plained to the world, why he accepted of a ver- 
dict which the court aflerwards set aside as illegal; 
and which, as it took no notice of the inuendoes, 
did not even correspond with his own Charge. If 
he had known his own duty, he should have sent 
the jury back. I speak advisedly, and am well 
jassured, that no lawyer of character, in West- 
«ninster-hall, will contradict me. To show the 
falsehood of lord Mansfield's doctrine, it is not ne- 
cessary to enter into the merits of the paper which 
produced the trial. If every line of it were trea- 
soTiy his Charge to the jury would still be false, 
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absurd, illegal, and unconstitutional. If I statcd 
the merits of my letter to the king, I should Im- 
itate lord Mansfield, and travel* out of the record. 

*The following quotation from a speech delivered by 

lord Chatham, on the llth of December, 1770, is taken 

with exactness. The read er will find it curious in itself, 

and very fit to be inserted here. "My lords, the verdict 

given in WoodfalPs trial was, 'guilty of printing and 

Publishing only;* upon which two motions were made 

in court; one, in arr^st of judgment, by the defendant*8 

counsel, grounded upon the ambiguity of the Terdict; the 

other, by the counsel for the crowD, for a rule upon the 

def^ndant, to sbow cause why the verdict should not be 

entered up according to the legal Import of the words. 

Od both motions a rule was granted; and soon after the 

matter was argued before the court of kiog's bench. 

The noble judge, when he delivered the opinion of the 

court upon the Terdict, went regularly through the 

vfho\% of the proceedings at Nisi Prius, as well the er- 

idence that had been gi^en, as bis own Charge to the 

Jury. This proceeding would haye been very proper, 

had a motion been Biode on either side for a new trial; 

because either a verdict given contrary to evidence, or 

improper cbarge by the judge, at Nisi Prius, is held tO/ 

be a sufficient ground for granting a new trial. But 

when a motion is made in arrest of judgment, or for es- 

tablishing the verdict, by entering it up according to the 

legal iroport of the werde, it must be on the ground of 

Bomething appearing on the face of the record; and the 

court, in considering whether the verdict shall be estab- 

lished or not, are so confined to the record, that they 

cannot take any notice of any thingthatdoes not appear 

on the face of it; in the legal phrase, they cannot travel 

out of the rdcord. The noble judge did travel out of 

the record; and I affirm, that bis discourse was irregulär, 

extrajudicial, and unprecedented. His apparent mo- 

tive for doing what he knew to be wrong, was that he 

might bave an opportunity of telling the public extraju- 

dicially, that the öther three judges concurred in the 

doctrinc laid down in his Charge/* 
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WTien law and reason speak plaiiily, we do not 
want, authority to direct our understandings. Yet, 
for the honour of the profession, I am content to 
oppose one lawyer to another; especially when it 
happens that t\\e king's attomey-general has vir- 
tually disclaimed the doctrine by which the chief 
justice meant to ensure success to the pi'osecution. 
The opinion of the plaintiif 's counsel (however it 
may be oth^rwise insignificant) is weighty in the 
Scale of the defendant. My lord chief justice de 
Grey, who filed the information ex officio, is di- 
rectly with me, If he had concurred in lord Mans- 
field's doctrine, the trial must have been a very 
Short one. The facts were eitheradmitted by Wood- 
fall's counsel, or easily proved to the satisfaction 
of the Jury; but Mr. de Grey, far from thinking 
he should acquit himself of his duty, by barely 
proving the facts, entered largely, and I confess, 
not without ability, into the demerits of the paper, 
which he called a seditious libel. He dwelt but 
lightly upon those points which (according to lord 
Mansfield) were the only matter of consideration 
to the Jury. The criminal intent, the libellous 
matter, the pernicious tendency of the paper itself, 
were the topics on which he principally insisted, 
and of which, for more than an hour, he tortured 
his facultiesto convince the Jury. If he agreed 
in opinion with lord Mansfield, his discourse was 
impertinent, ridiculous, and unreasonable. But 
understanding the law as I do, what he said was 
at least consistent, and to the purpose. 

If any honest man should still be inclined to 
leave the construction of libels to the court, I 
wouid entreat him to qonsider what a dreadful. 

VOL. 1. 2* 
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complication of hardships he imposesupon his%l- 
low subjects. In the first place, the prosecution 
commences by iiiformation of an officer of the 
crown, not by the regulär constitutional mode of 
indictment before a grand Jury. As the fact is 
usually admitted, or, in general can easily be 
proved, the office of the petty jury'is nugatory: 
the court then judges of the nature and extent of 
Ihe ofTence, and determines, ad arbitrium, the 
quantum of the punishment, from a small iine to a 
heavy one, to repeated whipping, to pillory, and 
unlimited imprisonment. Cutting off ears and' 
noses might still be infücted by a resolute judge: 
but I will be candid enough to suppose that penal- 
ties, so apparently shocking to humanity, would 
not be hazarded in these times. In all other cri- 
minal prosecutions the jury decides upon the fact 
and the crime in otfe word, and the court pro- 
nounces a certain sentence which is the sentence 
of the law, not of the judge. If lord Mansfield's 
doctrine be received, the jury must either find a 
verdict of acquittal, contrary to evidence, which, 
I can conceive, might be done by very conscien- 
tious men, rather than trust a fellow-creature to 
lord Mansfield's mercy; or they must leave to 
the court two offices, never but in this instance 
united, of finding guilty, and awarding punish- 
ment. 

"But," says this honest lord chief justice, "if the 
paper be not criminal, the defendant (though fbund 
guilty by bis peers) is in no danger, for he may 
move the court in arrest of judgment." True, 
my good lord; but who is to determine upon the 
motion? Is not the court still to decide, whether 
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judgment shall be entered up or not? and is not 
the defendant this way as effectually deprived of 
judgment by bis peers, as if he were tried in a 
court of civil law, or in the Chambers of the inqui- 
sition? It is you, my lord, who then try the crime, 
not the Jury. As to the probable efFect of the 
motion in arrest of judgment, I shall only observe, 
that no reasonable man would be so eager to pos- 
sess himself of the invidious power of inflicting 
punishment, if he were not predetermined to make 
use pf it. 

Again, we are told that judge and jury have a 
distinct office; that the jury is to find the fact, 
and the judge to deliver the law. "De jure res- 
pondent judices, de facta jurati." The dictum is 
true, though not in the sense given to it by lord 
Mansfield. The jury are undoubtedly to deter- 
mine the fact; that is, whether the defendant did 
or did not commit the crime charged against him. 
The judge pronounces the sentence annexed by 
la\r to that fact so found; and if, in the course of 
the trial, euiy question of law arises, both the coun- 
sei and the jury must, of necessity, appeal to the 
judge, and leave it to bis decision. An excep- 
tion, or plea in bar, may be allowed by the court; 
büt, when issue is joined, and the jury have re- 
ceived their Charge, it is not possible, in the na- 
ture of things, for them to separate the law from 
the fact, unless they think proper to return a spe- 
eial verdict. 

It has also been alleged, that, although a com- 
mon jury are sufficient to determine a piain mat- 
ter of fact, they are not qualified to comprehend 
tH meaning, or to judge of the tendency of a se- 
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• 

ditious libel. In answer to this objection, (whicliy 
if well founded, would prove notliing as to the 
strict right of returning a general verdict) I might 
safely deny the truth of this assertion. English- 
men, of that rank from which juries are usually 
taken, are not so Uliterate as (to serve a particu- 
lar purpose) they are now represented: or, admit- 
ting the fact, let a special jury be summoned in all 
cases of difficulty and importance, and the objec- 
tion is removed. But the truth is, that if a paper, 
supposed to be a libel upon government, be so 
obscurely worded, that twclve common mencan- 
not possibly see the seditious meaning and tenden- 
cy of it, it is in effect no libel. It cannot inflamo 
the minds of the people, nor alienate their affec- 
tions from government; for they no more under- 
stand what it means, than if it were published in a 
language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appcars, to my un- 
derstanding, clear, beyond a doubt, that, if, in any 
future prosecution for a seditious libelt the jury 
should bring in a verdict of acquittal, not warrant- 
ed by the evidence, it will be owing to the false 
and absurd doctrines laid down by lord Mansfield. 
Disgusted at the ödious artifices made use of by 
the judge to mislead and perplex thcm, guarded 
against bis sophistry, and convinced of the falae- 
hood of his assertions, that may, perhaps, deter- 
mine to thwart his detestable purpose, and defeat 
him at any rate. To him, at least, they will 4o 
substantial justice. Whereas, if the whole charje 
laid in the information be fairly and honestly sud- 
mitted to the jury, there is no reason whatsoever 
to presumc that twclve men, upon thoir oaths, wjl 
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not decide impartially between the king and the 
defendant. The numerous instances, in our State 
trials, of verdicts recovered for the king, suffici- 
ently refute the false and scandalous imputations 
tkrown, by the abettors of lord Mansfield, upon 
the integrity of juries. But, even admitting the 
supposition, that, in times of universal discontent, 
arising from the notorious mal-administration of 
public affairsy a seditious writer should escape 
punishment, it makes nothing against my general 
argument. If juries are fallible, to what other 
tribunal shall we appeal? if juries cannot safely 
be trusted, shall we unite the ofiices of judge and 
Jury, so wisely divided by the Constitution, and 
trust implicitly to lord Mansfield? Are the judges 
of the court of king's bench more likely to be un- 
biassed and impartial than twelve yeomen, bur- 
gesses, or gentleroen, taken indifferently from the 
country at large? Or, in short, shall there be no 
decision, until we have instituted a tribunal from 
which no possible abuse or inconvenience whatso- 
ever can arise? If I am not gfossly mistaken, 
these questions carry a decisive answer along 
with them. 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from a 
restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I retum 
to the use which has been made of it in the pre- 
sent publication. 

National reilections, I confess, are not justified 
in theory, nor upon any general principles. To 
know how well they are deserved, and how justly 
they have been applied, we must have the evi- 
dence of facts^ before us. We must be convers- 
ant with the Scots in private life, and observe 
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iheir principles of acting to us and to each other, 
the characteristic prudence, the selfish nationality, 
the indefatigable smile, the persevering assiduity, 
the everlasting profession of a discreet and mode- 
rate resentment. If the instance were not too 
important for an experiment, it might not be amiss 
to confide a little in their integrity. Without any 
abstract reasoning upon causes and effects, we 
shali soon be convinced, by experience, that the 
Scots, transplanted from their own country, are 
always a distinct and separate body from the peo- 
ple who receive them. In other Settlements, they 
only love themselves: in England they cordially 
love thenoselves, and as cordially hate their neigh- 
bors. For the remainder of their good qualities 
I must appeal to the reader's Observation, unless 
he will accept of my lord Barrington's authority 
in a letter to the late lord Malcombe, published 
by Mr. Lee: he expresses himself with a truth 
and accuracy not very common in bis lordship's 
lucubrations. "And Cockburn, like most of his 
countrymen, is as abject to those above him, as 
he is insolent to those below him." I am far 
from meaning to impeach the articlesof the union. 
If the true spirit of those articles were religiously 
adhered to, we should not see such a multitude of 
Scotch commoners in the lower house, as repre- 
sentatives of English boroughs, while not a Single 
Scotch borough is ever represented by an En- 
glishman: we should not see English peerages 
given to Scotch ladies, or to the eider sons of 
Scotch peers, and the number of sixteen doubl ed 
and trebled by a scandalous evasion of the act of 
Union. If it should ever be thought advisable to 
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dissolve an act, the violation or observance of 
Which is invariably directed by the advantage and 
interest of the Scots, I shall say very sincerely, 
with Sir Edward Coke,* "When poor England 
stood alone, and had not the access of another 
kingdom, and yet had more and as potent enemies 
as it now hath, yet the king of England prevailed." 
Some opinion may now be expected from me, 
upon a point of equal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of 
the chief magistrate is in question, more must be 
understood than may be safely expressed. If it 
be really a part of our Constitution, and not a 
mere dictum of the law, that the king can do no 
wrong, it is not the only instance, in the wisest of 
human institutions, where theory is at variance 
with practice. That the sovereign of this coun- 
try is not amenable to any form of trial known to 
the laws, is unquestionable: but exemption from 
punishment is a singular privilege annexed to the 
royal character, and no way excludes the possi- 
bility of deserving it. How long, and to what ex- 
tent, a king of England may be protected by the 
fbrms, when he violates the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, deserves to be considered. A mistake in 
this matter proved fatal to Charles and his son. 
For my own part, far from thinking that the king 
can do no wrong, far from suffering myself to be 
deterred or imposed upon by the language of 
fbrms, in Opposition to the substantial evidence of 
truth; if it were my misfortune to live under the 
inauspicibus reign of a prince, whose whole life 
was employed in one base, contemptible struggle 
♦Parliamcnlary History, vol> ii. p. 4J0. 
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with the free spirit o£h\a people, or in the detest* 
able endeavor to corrupt their moral principles, I 
would not scruple to declare to him, "Sir, you 
alone are the author of the greatest wrong to your 
subjects and to yourself. Instead of reigning in 
the hearts of your people, instead of conunanding 
their lives and fortunes through the medium of 
their affections; has not the strength of the crowti, 
whether influence or prerogative, been uniformly 
exerted, for eleven years together, to support a 
narrow, pitiful System of govemment which de- 
feats itself» and answers no one purpose of real 
power, profit, or personal satisfaction to you? 
With the greatest unappropriated revenue ot any 
prince in Europe, have we not seen you reduced 
to such vile and sordid distresses, as would have 
conducted any other man to a prison? With a 
great military, and the greatest naval power in 
the known world, have not foreign nations repeat-* 
edly insulted you with impunity? Is it not notori- 
ous that the vast revenues, extorted from the labor 
and industry of your subjects, and given you to do 
honor to yourself and to the nation, are dissipated 
in corrupting their represen^atives? Are you a 
prince of the house of Hanover, and do you ex- 
clude all the leading Whig families from your 
Councils? Do you profess to govem according to 
law, and i» it consistent with that profession to im* 
part yoor confidence and aifection to those men 
only who, though now, perhaps, detached from 
the desperate cause of the pretender, are marked 
in this country by an hereditary attachment to 
high and arbitrary principles of government? Are 
you so infatuated as to take the sense of your 
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people from the representation of ministers, or 
irom the shouts of a mob, notoriously hired to 
Surround your coach, or stationed at a theatre? 
And if you are, in reality, that public man, that 
king, that magistrate, which these question» sup« 
pose you to be, is it any answer to your people, 
to say, that among your domestics you are good- 
humoured, that to one lady you are faithful, that 
to your children you are indulgent? Sir, the man 
who addresses you in these terms, is your best 
friend: he would willingly hazard bis hfe in de- 
fence of your title to the crown; and, if power be 
your object, will still show you how possible it is 
for a king of England, by the ndSlest means, to be 
the most absolute prince in Europe. You have 
no eneraies, sir, but those who persuade you to 
aim at power without right, and who think it flat- 
tery to teil you, that the character of king dis- 
'solves the natural relation between guilt and pun- 
ishment." 

I cannot conceive that there is a heart so cal« 
lous, or an understanding so depraved, as to at- 
tend to a discourse of this nature, and not to feel 
the force of it. But where is the man, among 
those who have access to the closet, resolute and 
honest enough to deliver it? The liberty of the 
press is our only resource: it will command an 
audience when every honest man in the kingdom 
is excluded. This glorious privilege may be a 
security to the king as well as a resource to hi» 
people. Had there been no star-ch amber, there 
would have been uo rebellion against Charles the 
First. The constant censure and adroonition of 

VOL. I. 8 
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the presa would have corrected his conduct, pre- 
vented a civil war, and saved him from an igno- 
minious death. I am no friend to the doctrine of 
precedents, exclusive of right; though lawyers 
often teil us, that whatever has been once done 
may lawfully be done again. I shall conclude 
this preface with a quotation, applicable to the 
subject, from a foreign writer,* whose Essay on 
the English Constitution I beg leave to recom- 
mend to the public, as a Performance deep, solid, 
and ingenious. 

"In Short, whoever considers what it is that 
constitutes the moving principle of whät we call 
great affairs, and the invincible sensibility of man 
to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not 
hesitate to affirm, that if it were possible for the 
liberty of the press to exist in a despotic govern- 
ment, and (what is not less difticult) for it to exist 
without changing the Constitution, this liberty of 
the press would alone form a counterpoise to the 
power of the prince. If, for example, in an em- 
pire of the East, a sancluary could be found, 
which, rendered respectable by the ancient reU- 
gion of the people, might ensure safety to those 
who should bring thither their observations of any 
kind; and that, from thence, printed papers should 
issue, which, under a certain seal, might be ^qual- 
ly respected, and which, in their daily appearance, 
should examine and freely discuss the conduct of 
the cadis, the bashaws, the vizir, the divan, and 
the Sultan himself ; that would intrdduce immedi- 
ately some degree of liberty," 

* MoDsieur de Lolme. 
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LETTER 1. 

Addressed to tJie Printer of the Public Ädvertiser. 

siRy January 21, 1769. 

THE Submission of a free people to the ex- 
ecutive authority of govemment, is no more than 
a compliance with laws which they themselves 
have enacted. While the national honor is firmly 
roaintained abroad, and while justice is impartial- 
ly administered at home, the obedience of the sub- 
ject will be voluntary, cheerful, and, I might al- 
most say, unlimited. A generous nation is grate- 
ful even for the preservation of its rights, and 
willingly extends the respect due to the office o( 
a good prince into an affection for bis person. 
Loyalty, in the heart ^nd understanding of an 
Englishman, is a rational attachment to the 
guardian of the laws. Prejudices and passion 
have sometimes carried it to a criminal length, 
and, whatever foreigners may imagine, we know 
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that Englishmen have erred as much in a mista- 
ken zeal fof particular persons and families, as 
they ever did in defence of what they thought 
most dear and interesting to themselves. 

h naturally fills us with resentment, to see such 
a temper insulted and abused. In reading the 
history pf a firee people, whose rights have been 
invaded, we are interested in their cause. Our 
own feelings teil us how^ long they ought to have 
submitted, and at what moment it would have 
been treachery to themselves not to have resisted« 
How much warmer will be our resentment, if ex- 
perience should bring the fatal example home to 
ourselves! ' 

The Situation of this country.is alarming enough 
to rouse the attention of every man who pretends 
to a concern fbr the public welfare. Appearances 
justify suspicion; and when the safety of a nation 
is at stake» suspicion is a just ground of inquiry. 
Let US enter into it with candour and decency. 
Respect is due to the Station of ministers; and, if 
a resolution must at last be taken, there is none 
so likelyto be supported with firmness, as that 
which has been adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a State depends so 
much upon the administration of its goverment, 
that, to be acquainted with the merit of a minis- 
try, we need only observe the condition of the 
people. If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prosperous in their industry, united at home, end 
respected abroad, we may reasonably presume 
that their aifairs are conducted by men of expe- 
rience, abilities, and virtue. Ff, on the contrary, 
we See an universal spirit oi distrust and dissatis. 
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factioB, a rapid decay of trade, dissensions in all 
parts of the empire, and a total loss of respect in 
the eyes of foreign powers, we may pronounce, 
without hesitation, that the government of that 
country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. The 
raultitude, in all countries, are patient to a cer- 
tain point. 111 usage may rouse their indignation, 
and hurry them intb excesses; but the original 
fault is in government. Perhaps there never was 
an instance of a change in the circumstances and 
temper of a whole nation so sudden and extraor- 
dinary as that which the misconduet of ministers 
has, withinthese few years, produced in Great 
Britain. VVhen our gracious sovereign ascended 
the throne, we were a flourishing and a contented 
people. If the personal virtues of a king could 
have insured the happiness of his subjects, the 
seene could not have altered so entirely as it has 
done. The idea of uniting all parties, of trying 
all characters, and distributing the offices of state 
by rotation, was gracious and benevolent to an- 
ektreme, though, it has not yet produced the many 
salutary efFects which were intended by it. To 
say nothing of the wisdom of such a plan, it un- 
doubtebly arose from an unbounded g6odness of 
heart, in which folly had qo share. It was not a 
capricious partiality to new faces; it was not a 
natural turn for low intrigue; nor was it the teach- 
erous amusementof double and triple negotiations. 
No, sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, in the 
purest of all possible hearts, for the general wel- 
fare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not 
been answerable to the design. After a rapid 
succession of changes, we are reduced toth^tstote 

VOL. I. ' 3* 
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which hardly any change can mend. Yet there 
is no extremity of distress, which, of itself, ought 
to reduce a great nation to despair. It is not the 
disorder, but the physician: it is not a casual con- 
currence of calamitous circumstances; it is the 
pernicious hand of government which alone can 
make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or'any extra, 
ordinary depth of Observation, we need only mark 
how the principal departments of the State are be- 
stowed, and look no farther for the true cause of 
every mischief that befalls us. 

The *finances of a nation, sinking under its 
debts and expenses, are committed to a young 
nobleman, already ruined by play. Introduced 
to act under the auspices of lord Chatham, and 
left at the head of affairs by that nobleman's re- 
treat, he became minister by accident: but de- 
serting the principles and professions which gave 
him a moment's popularity, we see him from every 
honorable engagement to the pubhc, an apostate 
by design. As for business, the world yet knows 
nothing of bis talents or resolution; unless a way- 
ward, wavering inconsistency be a mark of genius, 
and caprice a demonstration of spirit. It may be 

* The duke of Grafton took the office of secretary 
of State, with an engagement to support the marquis of 
Rockingham^s administration. He resigned, however, 
in a little time, under pretence that ho could not act 
without lord Chatham, nor bear to see Mr. Wilkes 
abandoned; but that under lord Chatham, he would art 
in any ofl&ce. This was the signal of lord Rocking- 
ham's dismiss'ion. Whcn lord Chatham came in, the 
duke got possession of the trensury. Reader, mark the 

nsequence! 
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Said, perhapsy that it is his grace's province, as 
surely it is his passion, rather to distribute than 
to save the public money; and that while lord 
North is chancellor of the exchequer, the first 
lord of the treasury may be as thoughtless and ex- 
travagant as he pleases. I hope, howerer, he 
will not rely too much on the fertility of lord 
North 's genius for fin ance: his lordship is yet to 
give US the first proof of his abilities. It may be 
candid to suppose that he has hitherto voluntarily 
concealed his taleiits; intending, perhaps, to as- 
tonish the world, when we least expect it, with a 
'knowledge of trade, a choice of expedients, and 
a depth of resources, equal to the necessities, and 
far beyond the hope of his country. He must 
now exert the whole power of his capacity, if he 
would wish US to forget, that, since he has been 
in Office, no'plan has beeü formed, no system ad- 
hered to, nor any one important measure adopted 
for the relief of public credit. If his plan for the 
Service of the current year be not irrevocably 
fixed on, let me warm him to think seriously of 
consequences, before he ventures to increase the 
public debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, 
this nation will not bear, after a six years' peace, 
to See new millions borrowed, without an even- 
tual diminution of debt, or reduction of interest. 
The attempt might rouse a spirit of resentment 
which might reach beyond the sacrifice of a min- 
ister. As to the debt upon the civil list, the peo- 
ple of England expect that it will not be paid 
without a strict inquiry how it was incurred. If 
it must be paid by pärliament, let me advise the 
chancellor of the exchequer to think of some bet- 
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ter expedient than a lottery. To support an ex- 
pensive war, or in circumstances of absolute ne- 
cessity, a lottery may, perhaps, be allowable; but 
besides that, it is at all times the very worst way 
of raising money upon the people, I think it ill 
becomes the royal dignity to have the debts of a 
king provided for, like the repairs of a country 
bridge, or a decayed hospital. The management 
of the king's affairs, in the house of commons, can- 
not be more disgraced than it has been. A lead- 
ing minister* repeatedly called down for absolute 
ignorance, ridiculous motions ridiculously with- 
drawn, deliberate plana disconcerted, and a week's 
preparation of graceful oratory lost in a moment, 
give US some, though not adequate ideas, of lord 
North's parliafnentary abilities and influence. 
Yet, beforc he had the misfortune of being chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, he was neither an objeet 
of derisionto bis enemies, nor of melancholy pity 
to his friends. 

A series of inconsistent raeasures has alienated 
the colonies from their duty as subjects, and from 
their natural afFection to their common country. 
When Mr. Grenville was placed at the head of 
the treasury, he feit the impossibility of Great 
Britain's supporting such an establishment, as her 
former successes had made indispensable, and at 
the sametime of giving any sensible relief to for- 
eign trade, and to the weight of the public debt. 
He thought it equitable, that those parts of the 
empire which had benefited most by the expenses 
of the war, should contribute something to the 

•This bappeatd frequcntly to poor lord North. 
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«xpenses of the peace, and he had no doubt of the 
constitutional right vested in parliament to raise 
the contribution. But, unfortunately fbr his 
country, Mn Grenville, was at any rate to be 
distressed, because he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* 
and lord Camden were to be the patrons of Amer- 
ica, because they were in Opposition. Their 
declamation gave spirit and argument to the colo- 
nies; and while, perhaps, they meant no more 
than the ruin of a minister, they, in efiect, divi- 
ded one half of the empire from the other. 

Under one administration the stamp-act is 
made; under the secpnd it is repealed; under the 
third, in spite of all experience, a new mode of 
taxing the colonies is invented, and a question 
revived which ought to have been buried in obli- 
vion. In these circumstances a new office is es- 
tablished for the business of the plantations, and 
the eaxl of Hillsborough called forth, at a most 
critical season, to govern America . The choice, 
at least, announced to us a man of superior capa« 
city and knowledge. Whether he be so or not, 
let his despatches, as far as they have appeared, 
let his measures, as far as they have operated, 
determine fbr him. In the former we have seen 
streng assertions without proof, declamation with- 
out argument, and violent censures without digni- 
ty er moderation; but neither correctness in the 
composition, nor judgment in thedesign. As for his 
measures, let it be remembered, that he was call- 
ed upon to conciliate and unite; and that, when 



* Yet Junius has been called the partisan of lord 
Chatham. 
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he entered into office, the most refractory of the 
colonies were still disposed to proceed by the con- 
stitutional methods oi petition and reinonstrance. 
Since that period they have been driven into excesses 
little Short of rebellion. Petitions have been hin- 
dered from reaching the throne; and the continu- 
ance of one of the principal aa^embles rested up- 
on an arbitrary condition,* which, considering the 
temper they were in, it weis impossible they should 
comply with; and which would have availed 
nothing as to the general question, if it had been 
complied with. So violent, and, i bel'ieve, I may 
call it, so unconstitutional, an exertion of the pre- 
rogative, to say nothing of the weak, injudicious 
terms in which it was conveyed, gives us as hum- 
ble an opinion of bis lordship's capacity, as it 
di^es of his temper and moderation. While we 
are at peace with other nations, our military 
force may, perhaps, be spared to support the earl 
of Hillsborough's measures in America. When- 
ever that force shall be neccessarily withdraw or 
diminished, the dismission of such a minister will 
neither console us for his imprudence, nor re- 
move the settled resentment of a people, who, 
complaining of an act of the legislature, are out- 
raged by an unwarrantable Stretch of prerogative; 
and, supporting their Claims by argument, are in- 
sulted with declamation. 

Drawing lots would be a prudent and reasona- 
ble method ofappointing theoflficers of State, com- 
pared töa late disposition ofthesecretary's office. 

♦ That they should retract on© of their resolutions, 
and erase the entry of it. 
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Lord Rochford was acq«ainted with the affaird 
ärtd temper of the sbuthern courts; ]ord Wey- 
mouth was equally qualified for either depart* 
ment:* by what unaccountable caprice has it 
happened, that the latter, who pretends to no ex* 
perience whatsoever, is removed to the most impor- 
taiit of the two departments; and the former, by- 
•preference> placed in an office where his experi- 
ence can be of no use to him? Lord Weymouth 
had distinguished himself,,in his first employment, 
by a spirited, if not judicious conduct. He had 
animated the civil magistrate beyond the tone of 
civil autbority, and had directed the Operations 
of the army to more than military execution. Re- 
covered from the errors of his vouth, from the 
distraction of play and the bewitching smiles of 
Burgundy, behold him exerting the whole strength 
of his clear, unclouded faculties in the service of 
the crown. It was not the heat of midnight ex- 
cesses, nor ignorance of the laws, nor thefurious 
spirit of the house of Bedford; no, sir, when this 
respectable minister interposed his authority be- 
tween the magistrate and the people, and signed 
the mandate, on which for aught he knew, the 
lives of thousand depended, he did it from the 
deliberate motion of his heart, supported by the 
best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion to pay a compli- 
jpfient to the bravery and generosity of the com- 

* It was pretended that the earl of Rochford, while 
ambassador in Franco, had quarrelled with the duke 
of Cholseul; and that, therefore, he was appointed to 
the Dorthern department, out of cosnpliment to the 
Frcnch minister. 
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mander-in-chief,* at the expense of his under« 
Standing. They who love him least make no 
question of his courage, whlle his friends dwell 
chiefly on the facility of his disposition. Admit- 
ting him to be as brave as a total absence of all 
feehng and reflection can make him, let us see 
what sort of merit he derives from the remainder 
of his character. If it be generosity to accumu. 
late, in his own person and family, a number of 
lucrative employments; to provide, at the publie 
expense, for every creature that bears the name 
of Manners; and, neglecting the merit and ser. 
vices of the Test of the army, to heap promotioos 
upon his favorites and dependents; the present 
commander-in-chief is the most generous man 
alive. Nature has been sparing of her gifls to 
this noble lord; but where birth and fortune are 
united, we expect the noble pride and indepen- 
dence of a man of spirit, not the servile humili- 
ating complaisance of acourtier. As to the good- 
nessof his heart, ifa proof of it be taken iromthe 
facility of never refusing, what conclusion shall 
wedrawfrom theindecency of never periorming? 
And if the discipline of the army be in any degree 
preserved, what thanks are due to a man, whose 
cares, notoriously confined to filling up vacancies, 
have degraded the office of commander-in-chie^ 
into a broker of commissions? 

With respect to the navy, I shall only say, that 
this country is so highly indebted to sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared to se- 
cure to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

*Th« late lord Granbj. 
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The pure and impartial administration of justice 
is, perhaps, the firmest bond to secure a cheerful 
Submission of the people, and to engage their af- 
fections to government. It is not sufficient that 
questions of private right or wrong are justly de- 
cided, Dor that judges are superior to the vileness 
of pecuniary corruption. Jefieries himself, whea 
the court had no interest, was an upright judge. 
A oourt of justice may be subject to another sort 
t>f bias, more importEUit and pernicious, as it 
reaches bey ond the interest of individuals, and a£> 
fects the whole Community. A judge, under the 
influence of government, may be honest enoi^li 
in the decision of private causes, yet a traitor to 
Jthe public. When a victim is marked out by the 
ministry, this judge will offer himself to perfbrm 
the sacrifice: he will not scruple to prostitute bis 
dignity, and betray the sanctity of his office, when- 
ever an arbitrary point is to be carried for govern- 
ment, or the resentment of a court to be gratified« 
These principles and proceedings, oddous and 
"Contemptible as they are, in effect are no less in^ 
judicious. A wise andgenerous people are rous- 
ed by every appearance of oppressive, unconstitu- 
tional measures, whether those measures are sup. 
ported onJy by the power ol government, or 
masked under the forms of a court of justice. 
Pmdence and self-presevötion will oblige the 
most moderate dispositions to make common 
-cause, even with a man whose conduot they cen- 
sure, if they see him persecuted in a way which 
the real spirit of the laws will not justify. The 
VOL I. 4 
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facts on which these remarks are founded are too 
notorious to require an application. 

This, sir, ia the detail. In one view behold a 
nation overwhelmed with debt; her revenues 
wasted, her trade declining, the affections of her 
colonies alienated; the duty of the magistrate 
transferred to the soldiery; a gallant army, which 
never fougbt unwillingly but against their follow- 
ßubjects, mouldering away for want of the direc- 
tion of a man of common abilities and spirit; and 
in the last instance, the administration of justice 
become odious and suspected to the whole body 
of the people. This deplorable scene admits of 
but one addition; that we are governed by coun- 
sels from which a reasonable man can expect no 
remedy but poison; no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Provi- 
dence, it were possible for us to escape a crisis 
so füll of terror and despair, posterity will not 
believe the history of the present times. They 
will either conclude that our distresses were ima- 
ginary, or that we had the good fortune to be gov« 
erned by men of acknowledged integrity and wis- 
dom: they will not believe it possible, that their an- 
cestors could have survived or recovered from so 
desperate a condition, while a duke of Grafton 
was prime minister, a loid North chancellor of the 
exchequer; a Weymouth and a Hillsborough sec- 
retaries of State; a Granby commander*in-chief; 
and a Mansfield chief criminal judge of the king- 
dom. JÜNIÜS» 
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LETTER IL 

To ihe Printer of ihePuhlic Ad^erHser. 

siH, January 26, 1769. 

THE kingdom swarms with such numbers 
of felonious robbers of private character and vir« 
tue, that HO honest or good man is safe; especially 
as these cowardly, base assassins, stab in the dark, 
without having the courage to sign their real 
naines to their malevolent and wicked produc- 
tions. A writer, who signs himself Junius, in the 
Public Advertiser of the 21st instant, opens the 
deplorable Situation of bis country in a very afiec- 
ting manner. With a pompous parade of bis can« 
dour and decency, he teils us that we see dissen- 
sions in all parts of the empire, an universal spirit 
of distrust ajid dissatisfactioo, and a total loss of 
respect towards us in the eyes of ioreign powers. 
But Ulis writer, with all bis boasted ccmdour, has 
not told US the real cause of the evils he so pa- 
theticaliy enumerates. I shall take the liberty 
to explain the cause fi>r bim« Junius, and such 
writers as himself, oecasion all the mischief com- 
plained of, by falsely and maliciously traducing 
the best characters in the kingdom: fi>r when our 
deluded people at home, and foreigners abroad, 
read the poisonous and inflammatory libels that 
are daily published with impunity, to vilify those 
who are any way distinguishedby their good quali- 
lies and eminent virtues; when they find nonotico 
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« 

taken of, or reply given to these slanderous 
tongues or peas, their conclusion is, that both the 
ministers and the nation have been fairly de- 
scribed, and theyact accordingly. 1 think it, 
therefore, the duty of every good Citizen to stand 
forth, and endeavour to undeceive the public, 
ivhen the vilest arts are made use of to defame 
and blacken the brightest characters among us. 
An eminent author affirms i^ to be almost as 
criminal to hear a worthy man traduced, without 
attempting bis justification, as to be the author of 
the calumny against him. For my own pait, I 
think it a sort of misprision of treason against So- 
ciety. No man, therefore, whö knows lord 
Granby, can possibly hear so good and great a 
character most vilely abused, without a warm cuid 
just Indignation against this Junius, this high. 
priest of envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
lyho has endeavoured to sacrifice our beloved 
commander-in-chief at the altars of his horrid 
deities. Nor is the injury dbne to his lordship 
alone, but to the whole nation, which may too soon 
feel the contempt, and consequently the attacks, 
of our late enemies» if they can be induced to 
believe that the person on whom the safety of 
these kingdoms so much depends, is unequal to his 
high Station, and destitute of tbose qualities which 
form a good general, One would have thought 
that his lordship's Services in the cause of his coun- 
try, from the battle of Culloden to his most glorious 
conclusion of the late war, might have entitled 
him to common respect and decency at least; but 
this uncandid, indecent writer, has gone so far 
as to tum one of the most amiable men of the age 
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itilo a stupid, unfeeling^ and seiiseless beiiig; 
possessed, indeed, of a personal courage, but void 
of those essential qualities which distinguish the 
Commander from the common soldier. 

A very long, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add, a most disinterested) friendship with lord 
Oranby, gives me the right to affirm, that all Ju- 
nius' assertions are false and scandalous. Lord 
Granby's courage, though of the brightest and 
most ardent kind, is among the lowest of his 
nunoerous good qualities: he was formed to excel 
in war, by nature's liberality to his mind as well 
as person. Educated and instructed by his most 
noble father, and a most spirited as well as excel- 
lent Scholar, the present bishop of Bangor, he was 
trained to the nicest sense of honour, and to the 
truest and neblest sort of pride, that of never 
doing or suflering a mean action. A sincere love 
and attachment to his king and country, and to 
their glory, first impelled him to the field, where 
he never gatned aught but honour. He impaired, 
through his bounty, his own fbrtune; for his 
bounty, which this writer would in vain depre- 
ciate, is founded upon the noblest of the human 
afl^ctions; it flows from a heart melting to good- 
ness; from the most reflned humanity. Can a 
man, who is described as unfeeling and void of 
reileotion, be constantly employed in seeking 
proper objects, on whom to exercise those glo- 
rious virtues of compassion and generosity? The 
distressed officer, the soldier, the widow, the or- 
phan, and a long list besides, know that van- 
ity has no share in his frequent donations; ho 
gives, because ho feels their distresses. Nor has 
VOL \ 4* 
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he ever been rapacious with one band, to be 
bountiful with the othen Yet this uncandid Ju- 
mus would insiiiuate, that the dignity of the com- 
mander-in-chief is depraved into the base oflice of 
a commission-broker; thatis,lord Granby bargains 
for the sale of commissions; for it must have this 
meauing, if it has any at all. But where is the 
man living who can justly charge his lordship with 
such mean practices? Why does not Junius pro* 
duce him? Junius knows that he has no other 
ineans of wounding this hero, than from some 
missile weapon, shot from an obscure comer. He 
jseeks^ as all suoh defamatory writers do, 

— spargere voces 
In Tulgum ambiguas, 

to raise suspicion in the minds of the people. But 
I hope that my countrymen will be no longer im- 
posed upon by artful and designing men, or by 
wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in fame, 
and in fortune, mean nothing more than to in. 
volve this oountry in the same common ruin with 
themselves. Hence it is, that they are constantly 
aiming their dark, and too often fatal, weapoos 
against those who stand forth as the bulwark of 
cur national safety. Lord Granby was too con- 
spicuous a mark not to be their object. He is 
next attacked for being unfaithful to his promises 
and engagements? Where are Junius's proofs ? 
Although I could give some instances where a 
breach of promise would be a virtue, especially 
in the case of those who would pervert the open 
unsuspecting moments of convivial mirth into sly 
insidious applications for preferment or party. 
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Systems; and would endeavour to surprise a good * 
man, who cannot bear to see any one leave him 
dissatisfied into unguarded promises. Lord Gran- 
by's attention to bis own family and relations is 
called selfish. Had he not attended to them, when 
fair and just opportunities presented themselves, I 
should have thought him unfeeling, and void. of 
reflection indeed. How are any man's friends or 
relations to be provided for, but from the infiuence 
and protection of .the patron ? It is unfair to sup- 
pose that lord Granby's friends bave not as much 
merit as the friends of any other great man. If 
he is generous at the public expense, as Junius 
invidiously calls it, the public is at noKmore ex- 
pense for bis lordship's friends, than it would be 
if any other set of men possessed those offices. 
The Charge is ridiculous. 

The last Charge againstlörd Granby is of a most 
serious and alarming nature indeed. Junius as- 
serts, that the army is mouldering away, for want 
of the direction of a man of common abilities and 
spirit. The present condition of the army gives 
the directest lie to bis assertions. It was liever 
upon a more respectable fiwting with regard tö 
discipline and all the essentials that can form good 
soldiers. Lord Ligonier delivered a firm and no- 
ble palladium of our safeties into lord Granby's 
hands, who has kept it in the same good order in 
which he received it. The strictest care has 
been taken to fill up the vacant commissions with 
such gentlemen as have the glory of their ances. 
tors to [supportyCas well as their own; and are 
doubly bound to the cause of their king and coun. 
try, from motives of private property, as well as 
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public spirit. The adjutant-general, who has the 
immediate care of the troops after lord Granby, 
is an officer that would do great honour to any 
Service in Europe, for his correct arrangements, 
good sense and discernment upon all occaslons, 
and for a punctuality and precision which give 
the most entire satisfaction to all who are obliged 
to consult him. The reviewing generals, who 
inspect the army twice a-year, have been selected 
with the greatest care, and have answered the 
important trust reposed in them in the most laud- 
able manner. Their reports of the condition of 
the army are much more to be credited than those 
of Junius, whom'I do advise to atone for Jiis 
shamefül aspersions, by asking pardon of lord 
Graby and the whole kingdom, whom he has 
offended by his abominable scandals. In short, 
to turn Junius's own battery against him, I must 
assert in his own words, "that he has given 
strong assertions without proof, declamation with- 
out argument, and violent censures without dig- 
nity or moderation." 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER III. 

To Sir William Draper, Knight of the Bath, 

SIR, ' February 7, 1769. 

YOÜR defencc of lord Granby does honour 
to the goodness of your heart. You feel, as you 
ought to do, for the reputation of your friend, and 
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you express yourself in the wärmest language of 
your passions. In any other cause, I doubt not you 
would have cautiously weighed the consequen* 
ces ot committing your name to the licentious 
discourses and malignant opinions of the world: 
but here, I presume, you thought it would be a 
breach of friendship, to lose one moment in Con- 
sulting your understanding; as if an appeal to the 
public were no more than a military coup de main, 
where a brave man has no rules to follow but the 
dictates of bis courage. Touched with your gen- 
erosity, I freely forgive the excesses into which 
it has led you; and, far from resenting those terms 
of reproach, which considering that you are an 
advocate for decorum, you have heaped upon me 
rather too liberally, I place them to the account 
of an honest unreflecting Indignation» in which 
your cooler judgment and natural politeness had 
no concern. I approve of the spirit with which 
you have given your name to the public; and, if 
it were a proof of any thing but spirit, I should 
have thought myself bound to follow your ex- 
ample. I should have hoped that even my name 
might carry some authority with it, if I had not 
Seen how very little weight or consideration a 
printed papcr receives, even from the respectabl^ 
signature of sir William Draper. 

You begin with a general assertion, that writers, 
such as I am, are the real cause of all the public 
evils we complain of. And do you really think, 
sir William, that the licentious pen of a political 
w riter is able to produce such important effects T 
A little calm reflection might have shown you, 
that national calamities do not arise from the de- 
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scription, but from the real character and conduct 
of ministers. To have supported your assertion, 
you should have proved, that the present ministry 
are unquestionably the best and hrigktest char- 
acters of the kingdom; and that, if the afiections 
of the colonies have been alienated, if Corsica 
has been shamefully abandoned, if commerce lan- 
guishes, if public credit is threatened with a new 
debt, and your own Manilla ransom most dis- 
honourably given up, it has all been owing to 
the malice of political writers who will not suf- 
fet the best and brightest characters (meaning 
still the present ministry) to take a Single right 
Step for the honour or interest of the nation. But 
it seems you were a little tender of Coming to par- 
ticulars. Your conscience insinuated to you that 
it would 1)0 prudent to leave the characters of 
Grafton, North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and 
Mansfield, to shiftfor themselves; and truly, sir 
William, the part you have undertaken ia at least 
as much as you are equal to. 

Without disputing lord Granby's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military knowl- 
edge nature has been so very liberal to bis mind: 
If you have served with him, you ought to have 
pointed out some instances of able disposition and 
well-concerted enterprise, which might fairJy be 
attributed to his capacity as a general. It is you 
sir William, who make your friend appear awk- 
ward and ridiculous, by giving him a laced suit 
of tawdry qualifications, which nature never in« 
tended him to wear. 

You say, he has acquired nothing but honour in 
the field? Is the ordnance nothing? Are the 
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Blues nothing? ' Is the command of the army, 
with all the patronage annexed to it, nothing? 
Where he got all these notJängs I know not; but 
you, at leasty ought to havc told us where he de^ 
served them. 

As to his bounty, compassion, &c* it would have 
been but little to the purpose, though you had 
proved all that you have asserted. I meddle with 
nothing but his character as commander-in-chief; 
and, though I acquit him of the baseness of seil- 
ing commissions, I still assert, that his military 
cares have never extended beyond the disposal of 
vacancies; and I am justified by the complaints 
of the whole army, when I say, that, in this dis« 
tribution, he consults nothing but parliamentary 
interest, or the gratification of his immediate de- 
pendents. As to his servile Submission to the 
reigning ministry, let me ask, whether he did not 
desert the cause of the whole army, when he suf- 
iered sir Jeffery Amherst to be sacrificed, and 
what share he had in recalling that ofiicer to the 
Service? Did he not betray the just interest of 
the army in permitting lord Percy to have a regi- 
ment? And does he not, at this moment, give up 
all character and dignity as a gentleman, in re- 
ceding from his own repeated declarations in fa« 
vour of Mr. Wilkes? 

In the two next articles, I think, we are agreed« 
You candidly admit, that he oflen makes such 
promises as it is a virtue in him to violate, and 
that no man is more assiduous to provide for his 
relations at the public expense. I did not urge 
the last as an absolute vice in his disposition, but 
to prove that a careiess, disinterested spirit is no 
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pari of his character : and as to the other, I de« 
sire it may be remembered, that I never descönded 
to the indeceDcy of inquiring into his convivial 
hours. It is you, sir William Draper, who have 
taken pains to represent your friend in the char- 
ttcter of a drunken landlord, who deals out his 
promises as liberally as his liquor, and will suffer 
no man to leave his table either sorrowful or sober. 
Nene but an intimate friend, who must frequently 
have Seen him in these unhappy, disgraceful mo- 
ments, could have described him so well. 

The last charge, of the neglect of the army, 
is indeed the most material of all. I am sorry 
to teil you, sir William, that in this article your 
first fact is false : and as there is nothing more 
painful to me than to give a direct contradiction 
to a gentleman of your appearance, I could wish^ 
Ihat, in your future publications, you would pay 
a greater attention to the truth of your premises, 
befbre you sufier your genius to hurry you to a 
conclusion. Lord Ligonier did not deliver the 
army (which you, in classical language, are pleas* 
ed to call a paHadium), into lord Granby's hands* 
It was taken from him, much against his inclina* 
sion, some two or three years before lord Granby 
was commander-in-chief. As to the State of the 
army, I should be glad to know where you have 
received your intelligence. Was it in the rooms 
at Bath, or at your retreat at Clifton? The re- 
ports of reviewing generals comprehend only a 
few regiments in England, which, as they are im- 
mediately under the royal inspection, are per- 
haps in some tderable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops in the West Indies, the 
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Mediterranean, and North Americaj to say noth- 
ing of a whole army absolutely niined in Ireland? 
Inquire a little into factsr sir William, before you 
* publish your next panegyric upon lord Granby ; 
^liid, believe me, you will find there is a fault at 
head-quarters, which even the acknowledged care 
«nd abilities of theadjutant-general cannot correct. 
Permit me now, sir William, to address myself 
persKMially to you", by i^ay of thanks for the konor 
of your correspijndencse. You are by no means 
undeserving of notice; and it may be of conse- 
■quence, even to losd Granby, to havQ it determin- 
«d, wheiher or no the man, who has praised him 
4S0 lavishly, be himself deservingof piaise. .When 
you retumed to Europe,- you z^alously undertook 
the cause ofthat gallant army, by whose brav^ry 
at Manilla yöur own fortune had been established. 
You complained, you threätened, you even ap- 
pealed to the public in print. . By what accident 
did it happen, that, in the midst of all this 
bustle, and all tfiese clamours for justice to yoar 
injured troope, the name of the ManÜla ran- 
som was suddenly ^buried in a ^profound, and, 
since that time, an Hninterrupted silence? Did 
the ministry suggest any motives to you streng 
enough to tempt a man of honour to desert and 
betray the cause of bis fellow soldiers? Was it 
that blushing ribbon which is * now the perpetual 
Ornament of your person? Or w-as it that regi- 
ment which you afterwards (a thing unprecederit- 
ed among soldiers) sold to colonel Gisbome? Or 
was it that govermnent, the füll pay of which yf>u 
are contented to hold, with the half pay of an 
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Irish colonelt And .do you now, after a retreat 
not very like that of Scipio, presume to intrude 
yourself, unthought of. unpalled for, upon the pa- 
tience of the public? Are your flatteries of the 
commander-in-chief, directed to another regi- 
ment, which you may agaia dispose of on the 
same honourable terms? We know your pru- 
dence, sir William; and I should be sorry to 
stop your preferment. JÜNIÜS. 



LETTER IV. 

To Junius, 

SIE, February 17, 1769, 

I RECEIVED Junius's favour last night, 
he is determined to keep his advantage by the 
help of his mask: it is an excellent protection: it 
has saved many a man irom an untimely end. 
But whenever he will be honest *enough to lay it 
aside, avow hiraself, and produce the face wMch 
has so long liftked behind itj the world will be 
able to judge of his motives of writing such in- 
famous invectivesL His real name will discover 
his freedom and independency, or his servility to 
a faction. Disappointed ambition, resentment 
fbr defeated hopes, and desire of revenge, assume 
but too often the app^arance of public spirit: but, 
be his designs wicked or charitable, Junius should 
Icarn, that it is possible to condcmn measures 
without a barbarous and crimiQal outrage against 
men. Junius dclights to mangle carcases with a 
hatchet; his language and Instrument have a 
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great connexion with Clareniarket, and, to do him 
justice, he h^ndles his weapon most admirably. 
One would imagine he had been taught to throw 
it by the sa vages of America. It is, therefbre, 
high time for nie to Step in once more to shield 
my friend from this merciless v'^apon, althoügh I 
may be wounded in ;the attempl^ But I must first 
ask Junius by what forced analogy and construc- 
tion, the mbments of .convivial mirth are made to 
singnify indecency, a violation of engagements, a 
•drunken landlord, and a deare that every one in 
Company should be drunk likewise? He must 
have culled all the flowers of St. Giles's and Bil- 
lingsgate to have produced such a pieceof oratory. 
Here the hatchet descends with tenfold venge- 
ance: but, alas! it hurts no one but its master! 
For Junius must not think. to put words into my 
mouth, that seem too foul even for his own. 

My friend's political engagements I know not; 
so cannot fretend to explain them, or assert their 
consistency. I know not whether Juniiis be con. 
siderable enough to belong to any party. If ho 
should be so, can he afiirm that he has always ad- 
hered to one set of men and measures? Is he 
sure that he has never sided with those whom he 
was first hired to abuse? Has he never abused 
those he was hired to praise? To say the truth, 
most men's politics sit much too loosely about 
them. But as my friend's military character was 
the Chief object that engaged me in this contro. 
versy, to that I shall return. 

Junius asks, what instances my friend has given 
of his military skill and capacity as a general? 
When and where he gained his horiour? When 
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he deserved his emoluments? The united voice 

of the army which served under him, the glorious 

testimony of prince Ferdinand, and of vanquished 

enemies, all Germany will teil him. Junius re* 

peats the complaints of the army against parlia- 

mentary influencÄ I love the army too well not 

to wish tllat such iaflu^nce were less. Let Junius 

point out the time when it hiats not prevailed. It 

was of the least force in the time of that great 

man, the late duke of Cumherlandi who, as a 

prince of the blood, was able, as well as willin^,- 

to Stern a torrent which would have overbome 

any private subject. In time of war, this influ- 

ence is small. In peace, when discontent and 

faction have the surest means to operate, espe- 

cially in this country, and when, from a scarcity 

of public spirit, the wheels of government are 

rarely moved but by the power and fbrce of ob- 

ligations, its weight is always too great. Yet, if 

this influence, at present> has done ho greater 

härm than the placing earl Percy at the head of 

a regiment, I do not think that either the rights 

or best interests of the army are sacrificed and 

betrayed, or the imtion undone. Let me ask 

Junius, ijf he knows any one nobleman in the 

army who has had a regiment by seniority? I 

feel myself happy in seeing young noblemen of 

illustrious name and great property come amongst 

US. They are an additional security to the king- 

dom from foreigü or domestic slavery. Junius 

needs not be told, that, should the time ever 

come when this nation is to be defended only by 

those who have nothing more to lose than their 

arms and their pay, its danger will be great in- 
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« 
deed, A happy mixture of men of quality witli 
isoldiers of fortune is always to be wished for. But 
the main point is still to be contended for; I mean 
the discipline and condition of the army; and I 
must still maintain, though contradicted by Jui^us, 
that it was never upon a more respectable foot- 
ing, as to all the essentials that cai\ form good 
soldiersy than it is at present. Junius is forced to 
allow, tiiat our army at home may be in some 
tolerable order; yet, how kindly does he invite 
our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, by as- 
suring them that the army in that kingdom is to- 
tally ruined ! (The colonels of that army are 
much obliged to him.) I have too great an opin- 
ion'of the military talents of th©>lord-lieutenant, 
and of all their diligence and capacity, to believe 
it. If, from some stränge unaccountable fatality, 
the people of that kingdoip cannot be induced to 
consult their own security, by such an efiectual 
augmentation as may enable the troops there to 
act with power and energy, is the commander-in- 
chief here to blame? ' Or, is he to blame, because 
the troops in the Mediterranean, in the West 
Jndies, in America, labour under great difficul- 
ties from the scarcity of^men, which is but too 
visible all over these kingdoms? Many of our 
fbrces are in climates unfavourable to British con- 
stitutions; their loss is in proportion. Britain 
must recruit all these regiments from her own 
emaciated bosom; or, more precariously, by 
Catholics from Ireland. We are likewise subject 
to the fatal drains to the Bast Indien, to Senegal, 
and the alarming emigration of our poople to 
other countries. Such depopulation can only be 
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repaired by a long peace, or by some sensible bill 
of naturalization. 

I must now take the liberty of addressing Ju- 
nius on my own account. He is pleased to teil 
me that he addresses himself to me personally : I 
shall be glad to see bim. It is bis impersondlity 
that I complain of, and bis invisible attacks: for 
his dagger in the air is only to be regarded, be- 
cause one cannot see the band which holds it; but, 
had it not wounded other people more deeply 
than piyself, I should nqt have obtruded myself 
at all on the patience of the public, 

Mark how piain a tale shall put bim down^ 
and transfuse the blush of my ribbon into^his own 
cheeks. Junius teils me, that at my return, I 
zealously undertook the cause oT the gallant ariny, 
by whose bravery at Manilla my own fortunes 
were established; that I complained, that I even 
appealed to the public. ' I did so; I glory in hav» 
ing done so, as I had an undoubted right to vin- 
dicate my own character, attacked by a Spanish 
memoria!, and to assei;t the rights of my brave 
companions. 1 glory, likewise, that I have never 
taken up my pen but to vindicate the injured. 
Junius asks, by what accident did it happen, that» 
in the midst of all this bustle, and all the clamours 
for justice to the injured troops, the Manilla ran- 
som was suddenly buried in a profound, and, since 
that time, an uninterrupted silence? I will ex- 
plain the cause to the public. The several minis- 
ters who have been employed since that time have 
been very desirous to do justice, from two most 
laudable motives: a streng inclination to assist 
injured bravery, and to acquire a welLdeserved 
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popularity to themselves. Their efTorts have 
been in vain. Some were ingenuous enough to 
own, that.they could not think of involving this 
distressed nation in another war for our private 
•concerns. In short, our rights, for the present, 
are sacrificed to national convenience ; and I 
must confess, that although . I may lose five-and- 
twenty thousand pounds by their acquiescence to 
Ahis breach of faith in the Spaniards, I think they 
.are hi the right to terhporize, considering the 
>critical Situation of this country, convulsed in 
-every part, by poison infused by anonymous, wick- 
»ed, and incendiary writers. Lord Shelburne will 
«do me the justice to own, that in September last, 
i waited upon him with a Joint memorial from the 
;admiral, sir S. Cornish, and myself, in behalf of 
our injured companions. His lordship was as 
irank upon the occasion as other secretaries had 
been before him. He did not deceive us, by giv- 
ing any immediate hopes of relief. 

Juniui^jould basely insinuate, that my silence 
may» have^en purchased by my government, by 
mf bhiskUng ribbon, by my regiment, by the sale of 
that regiment, and by half-pay as an Irish coloneL 

His majesty was pleased to give me my govern* 
jnent for Aiy service at Madras. I had my first 
regiment in 1757. . Upon my retum from Manil- 
la, his majesty, by lord Egremont, infprmed me, 
that I should have the first vacant red ribbon, as 
a reward for many Services in an enterprise which 
I had planned as well as executed. The duke of 
Bedford and Mr. Qrenville confirmed these as. 
surances^many months before the Spaniards had 
protested the ransom billa. To accommodate lord 
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Clive, then going upon a most important service 
to Bengal, I waved my claim to the vacancy which 
then happened. As there was no othei: vacancy 
until the duke of Grafton and lord Rockingham 
were Joint' niinisters; I was then honoured with 
the Order; and it is surely no small honour to ifie« 
that, in such a succession of ministers, they weje 
all pleased to think that I had deserved it; in n\7 
favour they were all united. Upon the reductioA 
of the 79th regiment, which had served so glori- 
ously in the Bast Indies, his majesty, iinsolicited 
by me, gave me the 16th of foot as an equivalent. 
My motives for retiring, afterwards, are foreign 
to the purpose : let it suffice, that his majesty was 
pleased to approve of them : they are such as no 
man can think indecent, who knows the shocks 
that repeated vicissitudes of heat and cold, of 
dangerous and sickly climates, will give to the 
best constitutions, in a pretty long course of ser» 
vice. I resigned my regiment to colonel Gisbome^ 
a very good officer, for his half-pay*t^d 200/. 
Irish annuity : so that, according to JuJD^^Uave 
been bribed to say nothing more of tfö^Mwiilla 
ransom, and to sacrifice those brave men, by the 
Strange avarice of accepting 380Z. per annum, and 
giving up 800Z. ! If this be bribery, if is not the 
bribery of these times. As to my flattery, those 
who know me will judge of it. By the asperity 
of ^Junijs's style, I cannot, indeed, call him a 
flatterer, unless he be as a cynic or a mastiff : if 
he wags his tail, he will still growl, and long to 
bite. The public will now judge of the credit 
that ought to be given to Junius's writings, frona 
the falsities that he has insinuated with respect to 
myself. WILLIAM DRAPER, 
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LETTER V. 
To Sir William Draper, KniglU of ihe Bath, 

SIR, February 21, 1769. 

I SHOULD justly be suspected of acting 
upon motives of more than common enmity to lord 
Granby, if I continued to give you fresh materi- 
•als or occasion for writing in bis defence. Indi- 
viduals who hate, and the public who despise, 
have read your letlers, sir William, wiüi infinite- 
]y more satisfaction than mine. ünfortunately 
for him, bis reputation, like that unbappy coun- 
try to which you refer me for bis last military 
achievements, has sufFered more by bis friends 
than bis enegcnies. In mercy to him, let us drop 
the subject. For my own part, I willingly leave 
it to the public to determine, whether your vindi- 
cation of your friend has been as able and judi- 
<jious as it was certainly well intended : and you, 
I think, may be satisiied with the warm acköow- 
ledgements he already owes you, for making him 
the principal figure in a piece, in which, but for 
your amicable assistance, he mtght have passed 
without particular notice or distbction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future la- 
bours be confined to the care of your own reputa- 
tion. Your declaration, that you are happy in 
seeing young noblemen come among us, is liable 
to two objections. With respect to lord Percy, it 
means nothing; for he was already in the army. 
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e was aid-de-camp to the king, and bad the 
nk of colonel. A regiment, therefore, could 
>t rnake him a rnore military man, though it 
ade him richer; and probab?y at the expense of 
me brave, deserving, friendless officer, The 
her concerna yourself. After selling the cona- 
Loions of your victory in one instance, and after 
Hing your professiori in the other, by what au- 
ority do you presume to call yourself a soldier? 
he piain evidence of facts is superior to all de- 
arations. Before you were appointed to the 16th 
tgiment, your complaints were a distress to gov- 
•nment: from that moment you were silent. The 
>nclusion is inevitable. You insinuate to us, that 
)ur ill State of health obliged you to quit the 
rvice. The retirement necessary to repair a 
•oken Constitution would have been as good a 
ason for not accepting, as for rcsigning, the com- 
and of a regiment. There is certainly an error 
' the press, or an affected obscurity in thät para- 
•aph, where you speak of your bargain with 
)lonel Gisborne. Instead of attempting to aa- 
i^er what I do not really understand, permit me 

explain to the public what I really know. In 
:change for your regiment, you accepted of a 
►lonel's half-pay, (at least 220/, a year) and an 
muity of 200Z. for your own anä lady Draper's 
ejointly. And is this thelosing bargain, which 
)u would represent to us, as if you had given up 
\ income of 800Z. a year for 380/.? Was it de- 
sntf was it honourablc^ in a man who pretends 

love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to 
ake a trafiic of the royal favour, and turn the 
ghest honour of an active profession into a sordid 
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Provision for himself and bis family? It were 
nnworthy of me to press you farther. The con- 
tempt with which the whole army heard c^ the 
manner of your retreat, assures me, that, as your 
conduct was not justified by precedent, it will 
never be thought an example for imitation. 

The last and most importantquestion remains, 
When you receive your half-pay, da you or do you 
npt, take a solemn oath, or sign a declaration 
upon honour, to the following effect? That 
you do not actually hold any place of profit, civil 
or mllitary, under hls majesty^ ' The charge which 
the questiön plainly conveys against you, is of so 
shocking a complexion, that I sincerely wish you 
may be able to ans wer it well; not merely for the 
colour oi your reputation, but for your own in- 
ward peace of mind. JüNIüS. 



LETTER VI. 

To Junius, 

SIR, February 27, 1769. 

I HA VE a very short answer for Junius's 
important questiön. I do not either take an oath, 
or declare upon my honour, that I hold no place 
of profit, civil or military, when I receive the 
half-pay as an Irish colonel: my most gracious 
öovereign gives it me as a pension; he was pleased 
to think I deserved it. The annuity of 200/. Irish, 
and the equivalent for the half-pay, together pro- 
duce no more than 380Z. per annum, clear of fees 
and perquisites of office. I receive 167/. from my 
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' government of Yarmouth. Total 547Z. per an- 
num. My conscience is much at ease in these- 
particulars: my friends need not blush for me- 

Junius makes much and frequent use of in- 
terrogations: they are arms that may be easily 
turned against himself. I could, by malicious in- 
terrogation, disturb the peace of the most virtu- 
ous man in the kingdom. I could take the deca- 
logue, and say to one man, Did you never steaif 
To the next, Did you never commit murder? And 
to Junius himself, \yho is putting my life and con- 
duct to the rack, Diä you never "bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbour?" Junius haust easi^ 
ly See, that, unless he affirms to the contrary, im 
bis real name, some people, who may be as igno^ 
rant of him as I am, will be apt to suspect him er 
having deviated a little from the truth: therefore 
let Junius ask no more questions. You bite* 
against a file: Cease, viper! W. D 



LETTER VII. 

To Sir William Draper, KnigU of the Baih. 

SIR, March 3, 1769 

AN academical education has given yoi^ 
an unlimited command over the most beautiful 
figures of speech. Masks, hatchets, racks, and 
vipers, dance through your letters in all the mazes 
of metaphorical confusion. These are the gloomy 
companions of a disturbed imagination; the mel- 
ancholy madness of poetry, wlthout the Inspira- 
tion. I will not contend with you in point of 
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eomposition: you are a scholar, sir WilliafA, an( 
if I am truly informed» you write Latin with al 
most as much purity as England. Sufier me thei 
(ibr I am a piain unlettered man) to continu< 
that style of interrogation which suits my capaci 
ty, and to which, considering the readines» o 
your answers, you ought tö have no objection 
Even Mr. Bingley* promises to answer, if put t< 
the torture. 

Do you then. really think, that, if I were to asl 
a most virtuous man, whether he ever committe« 
theft or murder, it would disturb his peace o 
mind? Such a question might, perhaps, discom 
pose the gravity of his muscles, but I beheve i 
would little affect thfe tranquillity of ihis con 
science. Examine your own breast, sir William 
* and yjou will discover that reproaches and inqui 
ries have no power to aiöict either the man o 
imblemished integrity or the abandoned profli 
gate. It is the middle Compound character whicl 
alone is vulnerable; Üie man who, wiliiout firm 
ness enough to avoid a dishonorable action, hai 
feeling enough to be ashamed of it. 

I thank you for the hint of the decalbgue, an< 
shall take an opportunity of applying it to som< 
of your most virtuous friends in both houses o 
parliament 

You seem to have dropped the affair of you] 
regiment; so let it rest. When you areappoint 

*This man, belog committed by the court of king'i 
bench for eontempt, voluntarily made oath that ht 
would neve,r aaswer interrogatories unless he should \h 
put to the torture. * 
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ed to Ätiother, I dare say you'will uof seil it either 
for a gross sum, or fbr an annuity upon lives. 

I am truly glad(fbr really, sir William, I am 
not your enemy, nor did I begin this contest with 
you) that you have been able to clear yourself of 
a crime, though at the expense of the bighest in- 
discretion. You say that your half, pay wa» given 
you by way of pension. I will not' dwell upon 
the singularity of uniting in your own person two 
sorts ot Provision, which, in their own nature, 
and in all military and parliamentary views, are 
incompatible; . but l call upon you to justify 
that declaration wherein you Charge your sove- 
reign with having done an act in your favour no- 
toriously against law. Th% half-pay, both in Ire- 
land and England, is appropriated by parliament: 
and if it be given to persona who, like you, are 
legally incapable of holding it, it is a breach of 
law. It would have been more decent in you to 
have called this dishonourable transactioo by its 
true name; a joh, to accommodate two persona, 
by particular interest and management at the 
Castle. — What sense must goverament have had 
of your Services, whenthe rewards they have 
given you are only a disgrace to you! 

And now, sir William, I shall take my leave of 
you for ever. Motives very different from any 
apprehension of your reseutment make it impos- 
sible you should ever know me. In truth, you 
have some reason to hold yourself indebted to me. 
From the lessons I have given you, you may col- 
lect a profitable instruction for your future life. 
They will either teach you so to regulato your 
future conduct, as to be able to set the most ma- 
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liclous inquiries at defiance; or, if that be a lost 
hope, they will teach you prudence enough not 
to attract the public attention to a character, 
which will only pass without censure, when it 
passes without Observation.* 

JUNIUS. 

*It has been, said I believe truly, that it was signi- 
fied to sir William Draper, as tbe request of lord Gran- 
by, that be shoiild desist from writing in bis lordship's 
defence. Sir William Draper certaioly drew Junius 
forward to say more of lord Granby^ character than 
he originally intended. He was redueed to tbe dilem- 
ma, of either being totally sileoced, or of supporting 
bis first letter. Wbether sir William bad a right to re- 
duce bim to tbis dilemma, or to call upo^ bim for bis 
name, after a voluntary attack on his side, are ques- 
tions submitted to the candour of tbe public. Tbe 
death of lord Granby was lamented by Junius. He 
undoubtediy owed some compensation to tbe public, 
and seemed determined to aquit bimself of them. In pri- 
vate life, be was imquestiouably that good man, wbo,for 
tbe interest of bis country, ougbt to have been a great 
ene, Bonwn virum facile dixerisf magnum libenter* 
I speak of bim now without partiality; I never spoke 
of bim witb resentment. His mistake, in public con- 
duct, did not arise either from want of sentiment, or 
want of judgment; but, in general, from tbe difficulty 
of saying no to tbe bad people wbo surrounded him. 

As for the rest; tbe friends of lord Granby sbould re- 
member, that he bimself thought proper to condemn, 
retract, and^disavow, by a most solemn declaration, in 
tbe house of commons, that very System of political 
conduct which Junius has hcld fortb to the disappro* 
bsttjpn of the public. 
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LETTER VIIL 

To his Grace the Duke of Graflon. 

MY LORD, Maich 18, 1769. 

BEFORE you were placed at the head of 
^ffairs, it had been a maxim of the English gov- 
erament, not unwillingly admitted by the people, 
that every ungracious or severe exertion of the 
prerc^ative should be placed to the account of 
the minister; but that whenever an act of grace 
or benevolence was to be performed, the whole 
merit of it should be attributed to the sovereign 
himself.* It was a wise doctrine, my lord, and 
equally advantageous to the king and his sub- 
jects; for while it preserved that suspicious at- 
tention with which the people ought always to 
examine the conduct of ministers, it tended, at 
the same time, rather to increase than diminish 
their attachment to the person d[ their sovereign. 
If there benot a fatality attending every measure 
you are concemed in, by what treachery, or by 
what excess of folly has it happened, that those 
ungracious acta which have distinguished your 
administration, and which I doub't not, were en- 
tirely your own, should carry with thera a streng 
appearance of personal interests, and even of per- 
sonal enmity, in a quarter where no such interest 

* Les rois ne se sont reserves quo les graces. Ils 
renvoient les condamnations ven leun officiers.— Jtfbt»- 
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or enmity can be supposed to exist, without the 
highest injustice, and the highest dishonour? On 
the other band, by what judicious management 
have you contrived it, that the only act of mercy 
to which you ever advised your sovereign, far 
from adding to the lustre of a character truly 
gracious and benevolent, should be received with 
universal disapprobation and disgust? I shall 
consider it as a ministerial measure, because it 
is an odious one, and as your measure, my lord 
duke, because you are the minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de- 
pending, it was natural* enough that govemment 
should give him every possible encouragement 
and Support. The honourable service for which 
he was hired, and the spirit with which he per- 
fbrmed it, made common cause between your 
grace and hira. The minister, who by secret 
corruption, invades the freedom of elections, and 
the ruffian, who, by open violence destroys that 
freedom, are embarked in the sapie bottom; they 
have the sfune intere^, and muUially feel fbr 
each other. To do justice to your grace's hu- 
manity, you feit for M'Quirk as you ought to do; 
and if you had been contented to assist him indi- 
rectly, without a notorious denial of justice, or 
openly insulting the sense of the nation, you might 
have satisfied every duty of political friendship, 
without committing the honour of your sovereign, 
or hazarding the reputation of his government. 
But when this unhappy man had been solemnly 
tried, convicted, and condemned; when it ap- 
peared that he had been frequently employed in 
the same Services, and that no excuse for him 
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could be drawn either from the innocence of bis 
former life, or the simplicity of bis character; 
was it not bazarding too mucb, to interpose the 
strengtb of the prerogative between this felon and 
the justice of bis country?* You ought to have 



*VnUtehaU, Mareh 11, 1769. His majesty has 
been graciöusl^ pleased to extend his rojal mercy te 
Edward M^Quirk, found guilty of the murder of George 
Glarke, as appeara by his royal Warrant, to the tenour 
followiog: 

GEORGE R. 
Whereaa a doubt has arisen in our royal breast con- 
cerning the evidence of the death of George Clarke, 
from the representations of William Broomfield, esq. 
fiurgeon, and Solomon Starling, apothecary; both of 
whom, as has been represent^ to us, attended the 
deceased before his death, and expressed their opinions 
tbat he did not die of the blow he received at Breni- 
ford: and whereas it appears to us that neither of the 
Said persons were produced as witnesses upon the tri- 
a), though the said Solomon Starling had been examin- 
ed before the coroner; and the only person called to 
prove that the death of the said George Clarke was 
eccasioned by the' said blow, was John Foot, surgeon, 
who never saV the deceased tili after his death: we 
tfaought fit thereupon to refer the said representations, 
together with the report of the recorder of our clty of 
London, of the evidence given by Richard and William 
Beale and the said John Foot, on the trial of Edward 
Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise called 
Edward M< Quirk, for the murder of the said Clarke, to 
the master, wardens, and the rest of the court of exam- 
inera of the surgeons^ Company, commanding them like- 
wi«e to take such fartherexamination of the said persona 
80 representing, and ofsaid John Foot, as they mifcht 
think necessary, together with the premises aboye- 
mentioned, to form and report to us their opinion, 
^*Whether it did or did not appear to them that the 
Said George* Clarke died in consequence of the blow 
he received in the riot at Brentford on the 8th of 
December last." And the said court of examiners of 
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known that an example of this sort was never so 
necessary as at present ; and certainly you must 
have known, that the lot could not have fallen 
upon a more guilty object. What System of gov- 
emment is this? You are perpetually complaining 
of the riotous disposition of the lower class of peo- 
ple; yet when the laws have given you the means 
of making an example, in every sense unexcep- 
tionable, and by far the most likely to awe the mul- 
titude, you pardon the offence, and are not ashamed 
to give the sanction of government to the riots you 
x^omplain ofj and even to future murders. You 
are partial, perhaps, to the military mode of exe- 

the surgeons' Company ha^ing thereupon reported to 
U8 their opinion, — "That it did not appear to them 
dliat he did;" .we bare thought proper to extend our 
royal mercy to bim the said Edward Quirk, otherwise 
Edward Kirk, otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, and 
to grant him our free pardon for the murder of tbe 
aaid George Clark, of which he has been found guilty. 
Cur will and pleasure,. therefore» is, That the said Ed- 
ward Quirk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise 
called Edward M'Quirk, be inserted, for the said 
murder, in our first and next general pardon that shall 
come out for the poor conricts of Newgate, without 
any condition whatsoever; and that, in the mean time. 
you take bau for bis appearance, in order to plead our 
«aid pardon. And for so doing this shall be your 
Warrant. 

Olren at our court at St. James^s, the tenth day of 

March, 1769, in the ninth year of our reign. 
By bis majesty's command. ROCHFORD. 

To our trusty and welUbeloyed 

James Eyre, esq. recorder of 

our city of London, the sher- 

iffs of our said city and coun- 

ty of Middlesex, and all oth- 

«rs whom it may ooncern. 
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cutioi); and had rather see a score of these 
wretches butchered by the guards, than one of* 
them suffer death by regulär course of law, How 
does it happen, my lord, that, in your hands, even 
» the mercy of the prerogative is cruilty and op- [ 
pression to the subject. 

The measure, it seems, was so extrordinarj, * 
that you thought it necessary to give some reasons 
for it to the public. Let them be feiirly examin- 
ed. 

1. You say, that Messrs. Broomfield and StarUng 
toere not examined at M*Quirk*s triaL I will teil 
your graee why they were not. They must have 
been excunined upon oath; and it was foreseen, 
that their evidence would either not benefit, or 
might be prejudicjal, to the prisoner. Otherwise, 
is it conceivable that bis counsel should neglect 
to call in such material evidence? 

2. You say, that Mr. Foot did not see the de^ 
ceased until afler Hs death. A surgeon, my lord, 
must know very Uttle of his profession, if, upon 
examining a wound or a contusion, he cannot de- 
termine whether it was mortal or not. • While the 
party is alive, a surgeon will be cautious of pro- 
nouncing; whereas, by the deatb of the patient, 
he is enabled to consider both cause and efiect in 
one view, and to speak with a certainty confirn^- 
ed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your grace for the es- 
tablisbment of a new tribunal. Your inquisiio 
post mortem, is unknown to the laws of England, 
and does honour to your invention. The only 
material objection to it is, that if Mr. Foot's evi- 
dence was insufficient, because he did not exam- 
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lae the wound tili afler the death of the party, 
much less^ can a negative opinion, given hy gen- 
tlemen who never saw the body of Mr. Clarke 
either before or after his decease, authorise you 
to supersede the verdict of a Jury, and the sen- 
tence of the law. 

Now, my lord, let me ask you, Has it never 
occurred to your grace, while you were with- 
dtawing this desperate wretch from that justice 
which the laws had awarded, and which the whole 
people Ol England demanded against him, that 
there is another man, who is the favorite of his 
country, whose pardon would have bßen accepted 
with gratitude, whose pardon would have healed 
all our divimons? Have you quite forgotten that 
this man was once your grace's friend? Or, is it 
lo murderers only that you will extend the mercy 
of the crowii? 

These are questions you will not answer, nor is 
it necessary. The character of your private life, 
and the uniform tenor of your public conduct, is 
an answer to thei» all. JUNIUS. 



LETTER IX. 

To Ms Grace the Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, April 10, 1769. 

I HAVE so good an opinion of your grace's 
discemment, that when ^he author of ihe vindi- 
cation of your conduct assures us that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without the least au- 
'thority from yoür grace, I sliould be rcady enough 
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to believe him, butfor one fatal mark, which seems 
to be fixed upon every measure in which either 
your personal or political character is concerned. 
Your first attempt to support sir William Procter 
ended in the election of Mr. Wilkes; the second 
insured success to Mr. Glynn. The extraordina- 
ry Step you took to make sir James Lowther lord 
paramount of Cumberland has ruined his interest 
in that country for ever: the house list of direc- 
tors was cursed with the concuri'ence of govern- 
ment; and even the miserable Dingley* could not 
escape the misfortune of your grace's protection. 
With this uniform experience before us, we are 
authorised to suspect, that when a pretended vin- 
dication of your principles and conduct» in reali- 
ty, contains the bitterest refiections upon both, it 
could not have been written without your imme- 
diate direction and assistance. The author, in- 
deed, calls God to witness for him, with all the 
sincerity, and ia the very terms of an Iri^ evi- 
dence, U the best qf his knowJedge and belief. My 
lord, you should not encourage these appeals to 
Heaven. The pious prince, from whom you are 
supposed to descend, made such frequent use of 
them in his public declarations, that, at last, the 
people also found it necessary to appeal to Heaven 
in their turn. Your administration has driven us 
into circumstances of equal distress: beware, at 
least, how you remind us of the remedy, 

*This unfortnnate penon had been persuaded bj 
the duke of Grafton to set up for Middlesex, bis graee 
being determined to seat him in the house of commons, 
)f he had bat a Single vote. It happened, unluckily, 
that he could not prevail upon aay one freeholder to put 
him in nomination. « 
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You have already much to answer for- "Tou- 
bave prpvoked this unBappy gentleman to play 
the fool once more in public lite, in spite of bis 
years and infirmities; and to show us, tbat, as you 
youFself are a singular instance of youtb mtbout 
spirity the man who defends you is a fio less re- 
markuble example of age without the benefit of 
experience. To follow such a writer nvnutely, 
would, like* his own periods» be labour without 
end. The subject too has been älready dLlcuBsed, 
and is aufficiently understood. I cannot jielp obw 
serving, however, that when the pardon of 
M'Quirk weis the principal charge against you, 
it would have been but a deeent eompiiment to 
3'our grace's understanding, to have defended you 
upon your own principles, What credit does a 
man deserve, who teils us plainly, that the facts, 
set ibrth in the king's proclamation were not the 
true motives on which the pardon was granted? 
and that he wishes that those chirurgical reports, 
which first gave occasion to certain doubts in the 
royal breast, had not been laid before bis majes- 
ty? You See, my lord, that even your friends can- 
not defend your actions, without 'changing your 
principles; nor justify a deliberate measure of go- 
vemment without contradicting the main asaer- 
tion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M'Quirk had reduced you 
to a dilemma in which it was hardly possible for 
you to reconcile your political interest with your 
duty. You were obliged either to abandon an 
active, useful partisan, or to protect a felon from 
pubiic justice. With your usual spirit you pre- 
ferred your interest to every other consideration; 
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and,'\vith your usual judgment, you foundfed your 
determination upon the onlymotives which should 
not have been given to the public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes*s con- 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me with hav- 
ing devoted myself to the Service of sedition. 
Your grace can best infbrm us fbr which of Mr. 
Wilkes's good qualities you first honoured him 
with your frieadship, or how long it was before 
you discovered ihose bad ones in him, at whieb, 
it seema, your delicacy was offended. Remem- 
ber, my lord, that you continued your connexion 
with Mr. Wilkes, long after he had been convict- 
ed of those crimes which you have since taken 
pains to represent in the blackest colours of blas- 
phemy and treason. How unlucky is it, that the 
first instance you have given us of a scrupulou» 
regard to decorum, is united with a breach of a 
moral Obligation ! For my own part, my lord, I 
am proud to affirm, that if I had been weak 
enough to form such a friendship, I would never 
have been base enough to betray it. But let Mr. 
Wilkes's character be what it may, this, at least 
is certain; that circumstanced as he is, with re- 
gard to the public, even bis vices plead for him. 
The people of England have too much discern- 
ment to suffer your grace to take advantage of 
the failings of a private character, to establish a 
precedent by which the public liberty is- afiected, 
and which you may hereafler, with equal ease 
and satisfaction, employ to the ruin of the best 
men in the kingdom. Content yoürself, my lord, 
with the many advantages which the unsullied 
purity of your own character has given you over 
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your unhappy deserted friends. Avail yourself of 
all the unforgiving piety of the court you live in, 
and bless Grod that *you are not as other men are; 
extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
' puj)lican.' In a heart void of feeling, the laws ot 
honour and good faith may be violated with impu- 
nity, and there you may safely indulge your gen- 
ius. But the laws of England shall not be viola- 
ted, even by your holy zeal to oppres» a sinner; 
and, though you have succeeded in making him a 
tool, you shall not make him the victim of your 
ambition. JÜNIUS.' 



LETTER X. 

To Mr. Edward Weston* 

SIE, April .31, 1769. 

I Said you were an old man without the 
benefit of experience. It seems you are also a volun- 
teer, with the stipend of twenty commissions; 
and at a period wheu all prospects ai:e at an end, 
you are still looking forward to rewards which 
you cannot enjoy. No man is better acquainted 
with the bounty of government than you aise; 

Ton impudence, 
Temeraire vieillard, aura sa recompence. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevish- 
ness of your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingenious 
as it is, has been so iittle read, that the public 
cannot know how far you have a right to give 
me the lie, without the following citation of your 
own words; 

VOL. I. 7 
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Page 6th. *1. That he is persuaded that the 
motives which he (Mr. Westen) has alleged^ 
must appear fully sufficient with ör without the 
opinions of the surgeons, 

*2. That those very motives must have beert the 
foundation on which the earl of Rochford thought 
proper, &c. 

*3, That he cannot hut regret, that the earl of 
Rochford seems to have thought proper to lay the 
chirurgical reports before the king, in preference 
to all the otiier «ufficient motives,' &;c. 

Let the public determine whether this be de- 
fending govemment on their principles or your 
own. 

The style and language you have adopted are, 
I confess, not ill-suited to the elqgance of your 
own manners, or to the dignity of the cause you 
have undertaken. Every common dauber writes 
rascal and viilain under bis pictures, because the 
pictures themselves have neither character nor 
res^fnblance. But the works of a master require 
no index; bis features and colouring are takcn 
from nature; the Impression thcy make is imme- 
diäte and uniform; nor is it possible to mistake 
his charactors, whether they represent the treach« 
ery of a^niinißte'r, or the abused simplicity of a 
JUNlüS. 
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LETTER XI. 

To Ms Grace ihe Duke qf Grafton. 

MY LORD, April 24, 1769. 

THE systeiö you seem to have adopted 
when lord Chatham unexpectedly lefl you at flie 
head of affairs, gave us no-promise of that uncom- 
mon e?:ertion of vigour which has since illustrat- 
ed your character, and distinguished your admi- 
nistration. Far from discovering a spirit bold 
enough to invade ihe first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the Constitution, you were 
scrupulous of exercising even tbose powere with 
which the executive branch of the legisläture is 
legally invested. We have not yet forgotten how 
long Mr. Wilkes was sufFered to appear at large, 
nor how long he was at liberty to canvass ibr the 
city and county, with all the terrors oi an out- 
lawry hanging over hini. Our gracious sovereign 
has not yet forgotten the extraordinary care you 
took of his dignity, and of the safety of his pärson, 
when, at a crisis which courtiers affected to call 
alarming, you lefl the inetropolis exposed, for two 
nights together, to every species of riot and dis- 
order. The security of the royal residenpe from 
insuft was then sufficiently provided for in Mr. 
Conway's firmness, and lord Weymouth's discrp- 
tion; while the prime minister of Great Britain, 
in a rural rctirement, and in the arms of faded 
beauty, had lost all memory of Ins sovereign, his 
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cpuntry, ^nd liimself. In these instances you 
might have ap ted with vigour, for you would h£(^ve 
had the saa^tion of the laws to support you: the 
friends of government might have defended you 
without shame; and " moderate men, who wish 
well to the peace and good order of society, might 
have had a pretence for applauding your conduct. 
But these, it seems, were not öccasions worthy of 
your grace's interposition. You reserved the 
proofs of your intrepid spirit for triab of greater 
hazard and importance; and now, as if the most dis- 
graceful relaxation of the executive authority had 
given you a claim of credit to indulge in excesses 
still more dangerous, you seem determined to 
compensate s^mply for your former negligence, 
and to balance the non-execution of the laws with 
a breach of the.constitution. From one extreme 
you suddently start to the other, ^ithout leaving, 
between the weakness and the fury of the pas- 
sions, one moment's interval for the firmness of 
the understanding. , 

TJiese observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended iijto a faithful history of your 
grace's administration, and perhaps may be the 
employmentof a future hour. But the business 
of the present moment will not sufiei: nie to look 
back to a series of events, which cease to be inter- 
esting or important, because they are succeeded 
by a measure so Bmgularly daring, that it excites 
aJl our attentio^j, and engtosses all our iresenl- 
ment. ^/ 

Your patronage of Mr. Luttrdt nas been 
crowned with success. With this nrecedent be- 
fore you, with the principles on whmh it was es. 
••-I •» - 
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tablished, and with a future house of commcms, 
perhaps less virtuous than the present, eVfery 
county in England, under the auspices of the 
treasury, may be represented as completely as 
the county of Middlesex. Posterity will be 
indebted to your grace for notcontenting your- 
self tvith a tempofary expedient, but entailing 
upon them the immediate blessings of your ad- 
ministration. Boroughs were alroady too much 
at the mercy of government. Counties could 
neither be purchased nor intimidated. Bat their 
Bolemn determined election may be rejected ; and 
the ,man they detest may be appointed by anoth- 
er choice lo- represent them in parliament. Yet 
it is admittcd, that the sheriffs obeyed the laws, 
and performed their duty.* . The return they 
made must have been legal and valid, or undoubt- 
edly they would havo bcen censured fbr making 
it. With evcry good-natured allowance for your 
gracc's youth and inexperience, thcro a're some 
things which you cannot but know. You cannot 
but know, that the right of the freeholders to ad- 
herc to their choice (even supposing it improper- 
ly exerted) was as clear and indisputablc as that 
of the house of commons to exclude one of their 
own ipembers. Nor is it possible for you not to 
see the wide distance there is between the nega- 
tive power of rejecting one man, and the positive 
power of appointing another. The right of ex- 
pulsion, in the moel favourable scnse, is no moro 

* Sir Fletcher Norto», when it was proposed to pun- 
ish the sheriffs, declared in the house of commons, 
that they, in returning Mr. Wilkes, had done no more 
than their duty. 

VOL. I. 7* 
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thaa the custom of parliameDt. The right of 
election is the very essence of thc Constitution. 
To violate that right, an^ nfmch niore to trans- 
fer it to any other set of men, is a step leading 
immediately to the dissolution of all gpvernment. 
So far forth as it operates, it constitutes a house 
of commons which does not represent the people. 
A house of commons so forraed would involve a » 
contradiction, and the grossest confusion of ideas; 
but there are some ministers, .niy lord, whose 
views can only be answered by reconciling absur- 
dities, and making the same proposition, which is 
false and absurd in argument» true in fact, 

This measure, my lord,. is, however, attended 
with one consequence fatou^rable to the people, 
which I am persuaded you did not foresee.* While 
the contest lay between the ministry and Mr. 
Wilkes, his Situation and private character gave 
you advantages over him, which common can- 
dour, if not the memory of your former friendship, 
should have forbidden you to make uso of. To 
religious men you had an opportunitjf of exagger- 
ating the irregularities ot his past liie; to mioder- 
rate men you held forth the pernictous consequen- 
ces of faction. Men who, with this character, 
looked no farther than to the object before them, 
wore not dissatisfied at aeeing Mr. Wilkes exclu- 
ded from parliament. You have now taken care 
to shift the question; or rather, you have created 
a new one, in which Mr. Wilkes ns no more con- 
cerned than any other English gentleman. You 
have united this country against you on one grand 

*The reader is desired to mark this prophecy. 
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constitütional point, on the decision of wÄich qur 
existence, as a free people, absoliftely 'depends, 
You hrfve aaserted, not inwords, bnt in fact, that 
the representation in parliament does not depend 
upon the choice oHhe fireeholders.* If such a -case 
can possibly h/ippen once, it may happen fre- 
quently; itTnay happen always: and if three hun- 
dred votes, by any mode of reaspning ^hatever, 
can prevail against twelve hundued, the same 
reasQping would equally have giv^niMt. Luttrell 
bis .«eat with ten votes, or even with one. The 
consequenctß of this attack upon thf Constitution^ 
are too piain and palpable, not to alarnl the dul- 
lest apprehension: Itrustyou will find that the 
peoplotpf England are nÄther deficient in spirit 
or pnderstanding; A^gh you have treated them. 
as if they had neither sense to ibel or'«pirit to rfe- 
sent. We hav^ reason to thank Ck)d ajcw^ü!r an- 
cestors, that thdi'e never yet was a Ynittieter in thiö 
country who could itaipid the issue of such a con- . 
flict; and, with every prejudice in favour of your» 
intentions, I see no such abilities in your grace, 
€is should enable you to succeed in an ent^tprise, 
inwhich the ablest and basest of 'your predeces- 
sors have found their destruction. You nlay con- 
tinue to deceive your gracious master with false 
representations of the temper and con(fition of his 
subjects: you may command a venal i^ite, because 
it is "the common established appendage of your 
Office: but never 'Tiope that the freeholders will 
'makea tarne surrender of their rights; or, that 
an English arroy will join with you in overtum- 
ing the liberties of their country. They know, 
that their first duty, afl Citizens, is paramount to 
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all subsequent engagements: nor will Ihey prefei* 
the discipiine, or even the honours of their pro- 
fessioB, to those sacred original rights which be- 
Ibnged to them before they were soldiers, and 
which they clalm and possess as the birth-right of 
Englishmen, 

Return, my lord, before it be too'Iate, to that 
easy inidpid system which you first set out with. 
Take back your mistress.* The narae of friend 
may be fatal to her, for it leads to treachery and 
persecution. Indulge the people. Attend New- 
Market. Mr. Luttrell may again vacate his seat; 
and 'Mr. Wilkes, if not perseciited, will soon be 
fbrgotten. To be weak and inactive is safer than 
to be daring and criminal; and wide is the dis- 
tance between a riot of thc'populace and a con- 
vulsion oftho whole kingdom. You may live to 
make the experiment, but no honest man can wish 
you should survive it. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XII. 

To his Grace the Duke of Graftoiu 

MY LORD, May 30, 1769. 

IF the measu'res in which you have been 
most successful had been süpported by any tolera- 
ble appearance of argument, I should have thought 

*The duke, abont this time, had separatcd himself 
from Anne Parsons; but prbposed to continue united 
with her on some platonic terms of friendship, which 
she rejected with contempt. His baseness to this wo- 
man is beyond description or belief 
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* • * 

Hiy tirae not 111 eixjpfoyed in continuiilg to examine 
k your conduct as ^^ minister, and stAinff it fairly 
to the publiqi^ But w)jen I see questions of the 
highest national imjpirfalic^ carried^ as fhey have 
been, and th«i» fifst. principles of ihe Constitution 
opeiily violated/'lyith^at argument or decency, I 
confess I give up^ theirj^use in despair. The 
meanest of -your predeflteäk)rs had abilities suffi- 
cient to give a colour to tlieir measures. If they 
invaded the Rights of the people, they^jdid not dare 
to ofier a direbt insult to their* understanding; and 
in fbjmer tin^j^s,^ the most venal parliaments made 
it a condition, in their bargain with the minister, 
that he should Jurnish them with some plausible 
pretences for selling their country and themselves. 
You have had Ae raerit of introducmg a more 
compendioü»* System of-govemmant and .logic. 
You neither address "yourself tO. tlie passi&s nor 
the uiiderstandingj but simply tothetottch. You 
apply yoursel£irnftiedi£|,t^ly to the feeHngs of your 
frien(l8; who^pont^ary. to ^ forms of parliament, 
never ^ntet.heartiiy into a debate until they have 
divided. , • 

Relinqui3bing, *theref8;'e, all . idle vieWs of 
amendmont to 3£our grace,'or of beneiit to the pub- 
lic, let me be permitted to consider your charaeter 
önij conduct, merely as a subject of cnriöus specu- 
lation. There is something in both which distin- 
guishes you, not pnly from all other ministe rs,* but 
all other men. It is not that you do wrong by 
.dei^'gn, but that you should.jjev^ do right by 
mistake. It is-not that youitio^aftce and your 
activity .have been equallj» misapplied, bui that 
the firstKmifQjrn? principle,^, if I m'ay call it, the 
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genius of your life, should have carried you 
through every possible change and contradiction • 
of conduct, without the momentafy amputation or 
colour of a virtue; and that the wildest spirit of 
irioonsistency should neyer once have betrayed 
you into a wise or honourable actione This, I 
own, gives an air of singularity to your fortune, 
as well as to your disposition. Let us look back, 
together, to a scene, in which a mind like yom-s 
will find nothing to repcnt of. Let us try, my 
lord, how well you have suppö^ted-^hc various 
relations in which you stood to your sovereign, 
your country, your friends, and yourself. Give 
US, if it be possible, some excuse to posterity and to 
ourselves, for submitting to your administration. 
If not the abilities of a great minister, if not the 
integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, 
show US, at least, the firmness of a man. For the 
sake of your mistress, the lover shall be spared. 
I will not lead her into public, as you have done; 
nor will I insult the memory of departed beauty. 
Her sex, which alone made her amiable in your 
eyes, makes her respectable in miÄe, 

The character of the reputeä ancestors öf somo 
men has made it possible for their descendants to 
be vicious in the extreme, without being degeae- 
rate. Those of your grace, for instance, Icft no 
distressing examples of virtue cven to their legiti- 
mate posterity: and you may lock back with plea- 
sure to an illustrious pedigree^ in which heraldry 
has not left a single^ good quality upon record to 
insult or upbraid you. You have better proofs of 
your descent, my lord, than the regster of a mar- 
riagc, or ahy troublesome inhcritjiuce of roputa- 
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tion. Therc are some hereditary strokcs of char- 
acter,'by which a family may be as clearly distin- 
guishcd, as by the blackest features of the human 
face. Charles the First lived and died a hypo- 
crite. Charles the Second was a hypoerite of 
another soA, and should have died upon the same 
scafibld. At the distance of a Century, we see 
their different cfiaracters happily revived and 
blended in your grace. Süllen and severe with- 
oat religion, profligate without gayety, you live 
like Charles the Second, without being an amia- 
ble companion; and, for atight I know, may die 
as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr. 

You had already taken your degrees with cred- 
it, in those schools in which the English nobility 
are formed to virtue, when you werc ifitroduced 
to lord Chatham's protection.* From Newmarket, 
White's, and the Opposition, he gave you to tho 
World with an air of popularity, which young men 
usually set out with, and seldom preserve: gravc 
and plausible enough to be thought fit fbr business; 
too young for treachery; and, in short, a patriot 
of no unpromising expectations. Lord Chatham 
was the carliest objcct of your political wonder 
and attachment; yet you deserted him, upon the 
first hopes that ofFered of an equalshare of power 
with lord Rockingham. Whcn the late duke of 
Cumbcrland's first negotiation failed, aud when 
the favourite was pushed to the last cxtrcmity, 
you savcd him, by joining with an administration, 

*To undorstand thcs© pasaages, the rcader is referred 
to a noted pamphlct, caUcd, 'Tho IJiätory of the Mi- 
nop^vy.' 
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in which lord Chathamiiacl refused to e&^ge« 
Still, however, he w^s your friend: and ydn are 
yet to explain to the world, why you consented to 
act without him: or why, afler uniting with lord< 
Rockingham, you deserted and betriyed him. 
You complained that no measures**wßre taken to 
satisfy your patron; and that your friend, Mr. 
Wilkes, who had sufiered*««© nxuch for the party, 
had been abandoned tö \m fatö. They have since 
contrrbuted, not a little, to your present plentitude 
oi power; yet, I think, lord Chatham has less 
reason than ever to bo satisfied: and, as for Mr. 
Wilkesj it is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune 
of liis life, that you should have so many compen- 
eatiöt^ to make in the closet for your former 
friendship with him. Your gracious raaster un- 
derstands your character, and makes you a perse- 
cutor because you have been a friend. 

, Lord Chatham formed Jus last administration 
upon principles wliich you certainly concurred in, 
or you could never have been placed at the head 
of the tz'easury . By deserting those principles, or 
by acting dircct contradiction to them, in which 
he fpund you were sccretly suppoiipd in the closet, 
yo« soon forccd him to leave you f)D yourselJ^ and 
to withdraw his namo from an administration 
which had been forofied 6n the credit of it. You 
had then a prospect of friendships better suited to 
your genius, and more hkely to fix your dfepoa- 
tion. Marriage is the point on which every rake 
is stalionary at last: and truly, hiy lord, you may 
well be weary of the circuit you have taken; for 
you have now fairly travelled through every sign 
in the political zodiac, from the scorpion, in whfch. 
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you stuDg lord Chathmn, to the hopes of a virgin* 
in the house of Bloomsbury. One would think 
that you had had suflicient experience of the frail- 
ty of nuptial engagements, or, at least, that such 
a fnendship as the duke of Bedford's might have 
been secured to you by the auspicious marriage 
of your late duchess f with his nephew. But ties 
of this tender nature cannot be drawn too close ; 
and it may possibly be a part of the duke of Bed- 
ford's ambition, after making her an honest wo- 
man, to work a miracle of the same sort upon 
your grace. This worthy nobleman has long 
dßalt in virtue : there has been a large consump- 
tbn ot it in his own family ; and, in the way of 
träffic, I dare say, he has bought and sold more 
than half the representative integrity of the nation« 
In a political view, this union is not imprudent. 
The favour of princes is a perishable commodity. 
You have now a strength sufficient to command 
the closet, and if it be necessary to betray one 
friendship more, you may set even lord Bute at 
defiance« Mr. Stewart M'Kenzie may possibly 
remember what use the duke of Bedford usually 
makes of his power; and our gracious sovereign, 
I doubt not, rejoices at this Srst appearance of 
Union among his servants. His late majesty, 
under the happy influence of a family connexion 
between his ministers, was relieved from the 
cares of the government. A more active prince 

* His grace had lately married Miss Wrottesly, niece 
of tbe good Gertrude, duchess of Bedford. 

tMifts Liddel, after her dirorce from the duke, mar- 
ried lord Upper Ossory. 

VOL. I. 8* 
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may, perhaps, observe with suspicion by what de- 
grees an artful servant grows upoa bis master^ 
from tbe first unlimited professions of duty and 
attachment, to the pEunful xepresentation of the 
necessity of the royal Service, and soon, in regu- 
lär Progression, to the humble insolence of dicta- 
ting in all the obsequious forms of peremptory Sub- 
mission. The interval is carefully employed in 
forming connexions, creating interests, oollecting 
a party, and laying ihe foundation of double 
marriages ; until the deluded prince, who thought 
he had found a creature prostituted to bis Service, 
and insignificant enough to be always dependent 
upon bis pleasure, finds bim, at last, too streng 
to be commanded, and too formidable to be re- 
inoved. 

Your grace's public conduct, as a minister, is 
but the counterpart of your private history; the 
same inconsistency, the SEune contradictions. In 
America we trace you, from the first Opposition 
to the stamp act, on principles of convenience, to 
Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right; then forward 
to lord Rockingham's surrender of the fact; then 
back again to lord Rockingham's declaration of 
the right; then forward to taxation with Mr. 
Townshend ; and, in the last instance, from the 
gentle Conway's undetermined discretion, to blood 
and compulsion with the duke of Bedford: yet, if 
We may believe the simplicity of lord North's elo. 
quence, at the opening of the next session, you 
are once more to be the patron of America. Is 
this the wisdom of a great minister, or is it the 
ominous Vibration of a pendulum? Had you no 
opinion of your own, my lord? Or was it tho 
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gratification of betraying every party with which 
you have been united, and of deserting every po- 
litical priüciple in which you had concurred? 

Your enemies may tum their eyes without re- 
gret from this admirable System of provincial gov- 
emment. They will find gratification enough in 
the survey of your domestic'and foreign policy. 

If, instead of disowning lord Shelburne, the 
British court had interposed with dignity and 
firmness, you know, my lord, that Corsica would 
never have been invaded. . The French saw the 
weakness of a distracted ministry, and were justi- 
fied in treating you with contempt. They would 
probably have yielded, iij the first instance, rather 
than hazard a rupture with this country; but, 
being once engaged, they cannot retreat without 
dishonour. Common sense foresees consequences 
which have escaped your grace's penetration. 
Either we suffer the French to make an acquisi- 
tion, the importance of which you have probably 
no conception of ; or we oppoge them by an under- 
band management, which only disgraces us in the 
eyes of Europe, without answering any purpose 
of policy or prudence. From secret, indirect as- 
sistancoy a transition to some more open, decisive 
measures, becomes unavoidable; tili, at last, we 
find ourselves principal in the war, and are obli- 
ged to hazard every thing for an object, which 
might have originally been obtained without ex- 
pense or danger. I am not versed in the politics 
of the north; but this, I believe, is certain; that 
half the money you have distributed to carry the 
expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, or even your secretary's 
ahare in the last subscription, would have kept 
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the Turks at your devotion. Was it economjr my 
lord? or did the coy resistance you have constant- 
ly met with in the British Senate make you des- 
pair of corrupting the divani Your friends, in- 
deed, have the first claim upon your bounty: but 
if 500Z. a year cijin be spared in a pension to Sir 
John Moore, it would not have disgraced you to 
have allowed something to the secret Service of 
the public. 

You will say, perhaps, that tWe Situation of at 
fairs at home demanded and engrossed the whole 
of your attention. Here, I confess, you have been 
active. An amiable, acconiplished prince, ascends 
the throne under the happiest of all auspices, the 
acclamations and united affections of his subjects»» 
The first measures of his reign, and even the 
odium of a favourite, were not able to shake their 
attachment. Your Services, my lord, have been 
more successful. Since you were permitted to 
take the lead, we have seen the natural effects of 
a System of government at once both odious and 
contemptible. We have seen the Jaws sometimes 
scandalously relaxed, sometimes violently Stretch- 
ed beyond their tone. We have seen the person 
of the s«vereign insulted; and, in profound peace, 
and with an imdisputed title, the fidelity of bis 
subjects brought by his own servants into public 
question.* Without abilities, resolution, or in- 

* The wise duke, about this time, exerted all the in- 
fluence of government to procure addresses to satisfy 
the king of the fidel ity of his subjects. Tney came in 
very thick from Scotland ; but, after the appearance of 
thib letter, we heard no more of them. 
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terest, you have done more than lord Bute could 
accomplish, with all Scotland at his heels. 

Your grace, little anxious, perhaps, either for 
present or future reputation, will not desire to be 
handed down in these colours to posterity. You 
have reason to flatter yourself, that the memory 
of your administration will survive, even the 
forms of a Constitution, which our ancestors vainly 
hoped would be immortal; and, as for your per- 
sonal character, I will not, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, suppose that you can wish to have it 
remembered. The condition of the present times 
IS desperate indeed; but there is a debt due to 
those who come after us; and it is the historian's 
Office to punish, though he cannot correct. I do 
not give you to posterity as a pattern to imitate, 
but as an example to deter; and as your conduct 
comprehends every thing that a wise or honest 
minister should avoid, I mean to make you a nega- 
tive instruction to your successors for ever. 

JUNIUS- 



LETTER VIII. 
Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

^\u^ j , .V. June 12, 1769. 

THE duke Qf Grafton's friends, not findin^ 
it convement to enter into a contest with Junius, 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of 
scurrihty and falsehood. As for his style, 1 shall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is 
of more importance to the public. They are of 
VOL. I. 8* ^ 
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such a nature, that I think a bare conlradiction 
will have no weight with any man who judges for 
himself. Let us take them in the order in which 
they appear in his last lotter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the Constitution, been open- 
ly invaded, and the very name of an election made 
ridiculous, by the arbitrary appointment of Mr. 
Luttrell? 

2. Did not the duke of Grafion frequently lead 
his mistress into public, and even place her at the 
head of his table, as if he had puUed down an an- 
cient temple of Venus, and could bury all decency 
and shame under the ruins? Is this the man who 
dares to talk of Mr. Wilkes's morals? 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive an- 
cestors as strongly marked in him, as if he had 
descended from them in a direct iegitimate line? 
The idea of his death is only prophetii; and 
what is prophecy but a narrative preceding the 
fact? 

4. Was not lord Chatham the first who raised 
him to the rank and post of a minister, and the 
first whom he abandoned? 

. 5. Did he not join with lord Rockingham, and 
betray him? 

6. Was he not the bosom friend of Mr. Wilkes, 
whom he now pursues to destruction? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit at 
Newmarket, White's, and the Opposition? 

8. Afler deserting lord Chatham's principles, 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now close- 
ly united with a set of men, who, though thev 
have occasionaHy joined with all parties, have. 
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in every diißerent Situation, and at all times, been 
equally and constantly detested by this country? 

9. Has not sir John Moore a pension of hve 
hundred pounds a year? This may probably be 
an acquittance of favours upon the turf : but is it 
possible for a minister to offer a grosser outrage 
to a nation, which has so very lately cleared away 
the beggary of the civil list, at the expense of 
more than half a million? 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or acting 
with i'espect to America, which the duke of Graf- 
ton has not successively adopted and abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of shame set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and feel- 
ing, as to submit to the opprobriura of marrying a 
near relation of one who hat! debauched bis wife? 
In the name of decency, how are thesc amiable 
Cousins to meet at their uncle's table? It will be 
a scene in CEdipus, without the distress. Is it 
wealth, or wit, or beauty? Or is the amorous 
yputhinlove? 

The rest is notorious. That Cörsica has been 
sacrificed to the French; that, in some instances, 
the laws have been scandalously relaxed, and, in 
others, daringly violated ; and that the king's sub- 
jects have been called upon to assure him of their 
fidelity, inspite of the measures of bis servants. 

A writer, who builds bis arguments upon facts 
such as these, is not easily to be confuted. He is 
not to be answered by general assertions or gene- 
ral reproaches. He may want eloquence to amusc 
and persuade; but, speaking truth, he must always 
convince. 

PHILO JÜNIUS. 
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LETTER XIV. 

Äddressed to the Printer of tlw Puhüc Ädvertiser, 

SIR, June 22, 1769. 

THE name of Old Noil is destined to be 

the ruin of the house of Stuart. There ia an omi- 

nous fatality in it, which even the spurious de- 

scendants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 

Cromwell had the merit of conducting Charles 

the First to the block. Your correspondent, 02d 

NolI, appears to have the same design upon the 

duke of Grafion. His argumenta consist better 

with the little he has assumed, than with the prin- 

ciples he professes: for though he pretends to be 

an advocate for the duke, he takes care to give us 

the best reason why this patron should regularly 

follow the fate of his presumptive ancestor. 

Through the whole course of the duke of Graf- 

ton's life, I see a stränge endeavour to unite con- 

tradictions which cannot be reconciled. He mar- 

ries, to be divorced; he keeps a mistress, to remind 

him of conjugal endearments; and he chooses 

such friends as it is a virtue in him to desert. If it 

were possible for the genius of that accomplished 

President, who pronouncedsentence upon Charles 

the First, to be revived in some modern syco- 

phant,* his grace, I doubt not, would by sympa- 

* It is hardly necessary to remind the rcader of the 
namo of Bradshaw. 
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thy discover hira among the dregs of mankind, 
and take him fbr a guide in those paths which na- 
turally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

The assertion that two-thirds of the nation ap- 
prove of the acceptance of Mr. Luttrell (fbr even 
Old NoU is too modest to call it an election) can 
neither be maintained nor confuted by argument. 
It is a point of fact, on which every English gen- 
tleman will determine for himself. As to law. 
yers, their profession iö supported by the indiscri- 
minate defence of right and wrong; and I confess 
I have not that opinion of their knowledge or in- 
tegrity, to think it necessary that they should de- 
cide for me upon a piain constitutional question. 
"With respect to the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 
the chancellor has never yet given any authentic 
opinion. Sir Fletcher Norton is, indeed, an ho- 
nest, a very honest man; and the attorney-general 
is ex officio the guardian of liberty; to take care, 
I presume, that it shall never break out into a 
criminal excess. Doctor Blackstone is solicitor 
to the queen. The doctor recoUected that he had 
a place to preserve, though he forgot that he had 
a reputation to lose. We have now the good for- 
tune to understand the doctor's principles as well 
as writings. For the defence of truth, of law, 
and reason, the doctor's book may be safely con- 
sulted; btft whoever wishes to cheat a neighbour 
of his estate, or to roh a country of its rights, need 
make no scruple of Consulting the doctor himself. 

The example of the English nobility may, for 
aught I know, sufficiently justify the duke of 
Grafion, when he indulges his genius in all, the 
fashionable excesses of the age ; yet, consideHijg' 
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his rank and Station, I think it would do him more 
honour to be able to deny the fkct, than to defend 
it by such authority. But if vice itself could be 
excused, there is yeta certain display of it, a cer- 
tain outrage to decency, and violation of public 
decorum, which, for the benefit of society, should 
never be forgiven. It is not that he kept a mis- 
tress ät home, but that he constantly attended her 
abroad, It is not the private indulgence, but the 
pubUc insult, of which I complain. The name 
of miss Parsons would hardly have been known, 
if the first lord of the treasury had not led her in 
triumph through the opera-house, even in the 
presence of the queen. When we see a man act 
in this manner, we may admit the shameless de- 
pravity of his heart; but what are we to think of 
bis understanding? 

His grace, it seems, is now to be a regulär, do- 
mestic man; and, as an omen of the future deli- 
cacy and correctness of his conduct, he marries a 
first Cousin of the man who had üxed that mark 
and title of infamy upon him, which, at the same 
moment, makes a husband unhappy and ridicu- 
lous. The ties of consanguinity may possibly pre* 
serve him from the same fate a second time; and 
as to the distress of meeting, I take for granted, 
the venerable uncle of these common cousins has 
settied the etiquette in such a manner, that, if a 
raistake should happen, it mayreach no farther 
than from madatae ma femme to madame ma coUf 
sine, 

The duke of Grafton has always some excellent 
re^pn for deserting his friends: the age and in- 
ijfia>Äcity of lord Chatham, the debiiity of lord 
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Rockingham, or the iiifamy of Mr. Wilkes. 
There was a time, indeed, when he did not appear 
to be quite as well acquainted, or so violently of. 
fended, with the infirmities of his friends: but 
now I confess they are not ill exchanged for the 
youthfui, vigorous virtue of the duke ofBedford; 
the ürmness of general Conway, the blunt, or, if 
I may call it, the awkward integrity of Mr. Rig. 
by; and the spotless morality of lord Sandwich. 

If a late pension to a broken gambler* be an 
act worthy of commendation, the duke of Graf- 
ton's connexions will ftimish him with many op- 
portunities of doing praistworthy actions; and as 
he himself bears no part of the expense, the gene- 
rosity of distributing the public money for the 
Support of virtuous families in distress^ will be an 
unquestionable proof of his grace's huraanity. 

As to public alSairs, OM Noll is a little tender 
of descending to particulars. He does not deny 
that Corsica has been sacrificed to France; and 
he confesses that, with regard to America, his pa- 
tron's measures have been subject to some Varia- 
tion: but then he promises wonders of stability 
and firmness for the future. These are mysteries, 
of which we must not pretend to judge by experi- 
ence; and, truly, I fear we shall perish in the de- 
sert, betöre we arrive at the land of promise. In 
the regulär course of things, the period of the düke 
of Graflon's ministerial manhood should now bo 
approachingf The imbecility of his infant stale 
was committed to lord Chatham. Charles Towns- 
hend'took some care of his education at that am- 

'*^Sir Jo^D Moore 
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biguous age, which lies between the follies oi po- 
litical childhood and the vices of puberty. The 
empire of the passions soon succeeded. His ear- 
liest principles and connexions were of course fbr- 
gotten or despised. The Company he has lately 
kept has been of no service to his morals; smdy in 
the conduct of public affairs, we see the charac- 
ter of his time of life strongly distinguished. An 
obstinate, ungovemable self-sufficiency plainly 
points out to US that State of imperfect maturity 
at which the graceful levity of youth is lost, and 
the solidity of experience not yet acquired. It is 
possible the young man may, in time, grow wiser, 
and reform; but if I understand his disposition, 
it is not of such corrigible stuff that we sbouicl 
hope fbr any amendment in him, before he has ac- 
complished the destruction of his country. Like 
other rakes, he may, perhaps, live to see his error, 
but not until he has ruined his estate. 

PHILO JUNIÜS. 






LETTER XV. 

To his Grace the Duke of Graflon^ 

MY LOBD, July 8, 1769, 

IF nature had given you an understanding 
qualified to keep pace with the wishes cmd prin- 
ciples of your heart, she would have made you, 
perhaps, the most formidable minister that ever 
was employed, under a limited monarch, to ac- 
complish the ruin of a fre^ people* When iiei- 
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ther tbe feelinga of shame, the reproaches of con- 
science, nor the dread of punishment, form any 
bar to the designs of a minister, the people would 
have too much reason to lament their condition, 
if they did not find some resource in the weakness 
of his understanding. We owe it to the bounty 
of Providence, that the completest depravity of 
the heart is sometimes strangely united with a 
confusion of the mind, which counteracts themost 
favourite principles, and makes the same man 
treacherous without art, and a hypocrite without 
deceiving. The measures, for instance, in which 
your grace's activity has been chiefly exerted, as 
they were adopted without skill, should^have been 
conducted with more than common dexterity. 
But truly, my lord, the execution has been as 
gross as the design. By one decisive Step you 
have defeated all the arts of writing. You have 
fairly confounded the intrigues of Opposition, and 
silenced the Glamours of faction. A dark, am- 
biguous System might require and furnish the ma- 
terials of ingenious Illustration; and, in doubtful 
measures, the virulent exaggeration of party must 
be employed to rouse and engage the passions of 
the people. You have now brought the merits of 
your administration to an issue, on which every 
Englishman, of the narrowest capacity, may de- 
termine for himself : it iä not an alarm to the pas- 
sions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of the 
people, upon their own most essential interests. 
A more experienced minister would not have ha- 
zarded a direct invasion of the first principles of 
the Constitution, before he had made some pro. 
gress in subduing the spirit of the people. With 

VOL. I. 9 
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such a cause as yours, my lord, it is not suflScient 
Ihat you have the court at your devotion, unless 
you can find means to corrupt or intimidate the 
Jury. The collective body of the people form 
that Jury, and from Iheir decision their is but one 
appeal. 

Whether you häve talents to support you at a 
crisis of such difficulty and danger, should long 
since have been considered. Judging truly of 
your disposition, you have, perhaps, mistaken the 
extent of your capacity. Good faith and foUy 
have so long been received as synonymous terms, 
that the reverse of the proposition has grown into 
credit, and every villain fancies himself a man of 
abilities. It is the apprehension of your friends, 
my lord, that you have drawn some hasty conclu- 
sion of this sort, and that a partial reliance upon 
your moral character has betrayed you beyond the 
depth of your understanding. You have now car- 
ried things too far to retreat. You have plainly 
declared to the people what they are to expect 
from the continuance of your administration. It 
is time for your grace to consider what you also 
may expect in return from their spirit and their 
resentment. 

Since the accession of our raost gracious sove- 
reign to the throne, we have seen a System of 
government which may well be called a reiga of 
experiment. Parties of all denominations have 
beenemployed and dismissed. The ad vice of the 
ablest men in this country has been repeatedly 
called for, and rejected; and when the royal dis- 
pleasure has been signified to a minister, the 
marks of it have usually been proportioned to his 
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abilities and integrily. The spirit of the favour- 
üehdÄ some apparent influence upon every ad- 
ministration; and every set of ministers preserved 
an appearance of duration as long as they submit- 
ted to that influence. But there were certain 
Services to be performed fbr the favour's secu- 
rity, or to gratify his resentments, which your 
predecessors in office had the wisdom or the virtue 
not to undertake. The moriient this refractory 
spirit was discovered, their disgrace was deter- 
mined. Lord Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and lord 
Rockingham, have successively had the honour to 
be dismissed for preferring their duty as servants 
of the public to those compliances which were 
expected from their Station. A submissive ad- 
ministration was at last gradually collected from 
the deserters of all parties, interests, and connex. 
ions; and nothing remained but to find a leader 
for these gallant, well-disciplined troops. Stand 
forth, my lord; for thou art the man. Lord Bute 
found no resource of dependence or security in 
the proud, imposing superiority of lord Chatham's 
abiHties; the shrewd, inflexible judgment of Mr. 
Grenville; norin the mild but determined inte- 
grity of lord Rockingham. His views and Situa- 
tion required a creature vöid of all these proper- 
tfes; and he was forced to go through every divi- 
sion, resolution, composition, and refinement of 
political chemistry, before he happily arrived at 
the cajput mortuum of vitriol in your grace. Fiat 
and insipid in your retired State; but, brought 
into action, you become vitriol again. Such are 
the extremes of alternate indolence or fury, which 
have govemed your whole administration. Your 
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circumstances, with regard to the people, soon 
becoming desperate, like other honest servants, 
you determined to involve the best of masters in 
the same difficuhies with yourself. We owe it to 
your grace's well-directed labours, that your sove- 
reign has been persuaded to doubt of the afiec- 
tions of bis subjects, and the people to suspect the 
virtues of their sovereign, at a time when both 
were unquestionable. You have degraded the 
royal dignity into a base and dishonorable com- 
petition with Mr, Wilkes : nor had you abiiities 
to carry even the last contemptible triumph over 
a private man, without the grossest violation of 
the fundamental laws of the Constitution and 
rights of the people. But these are rights, my 
lord, which you C€in no more annihilate, than you 
can the soil to which they are annexed. The 
question no longer turns upon points of national 
honour and security abroad, or on the degrees of 
expedience and propriety of measuring at home* 
It was not inconsistent that you should^abandon 
the cause of liberty in another country, which 
you had persecutod in your own : and, in the com- 
mon arts of domestic corruption, we miss no part 
of sir Robert Walpole's System, except his abiii- 
ties. In this humble, imitative line, you might 
long have proceeded safe and contemptible. You 
might probably never have risen to the dignity of 
being hated, and even have been despised with 
moderation. But it seems you meant to bo dis- 
tinguished; and, to a mind like yours, there was 
no other road to fame but by the dcstruction of a 
noble fabric, which you thought had been too 
long tbe admiration of mankind. The use you 
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have made of the military force, introduced an 
alarming change in the mode of executing the 
laws. The arbitrary appointment of Mr. Lut- 
trell invades the foundation of the laws them- 
selves, as it manifestly transfers the right of legis- 
lation from those whom the people have chosen, 
to those whom they have rejected. With a suc- 
cession of such appointments, we rnay soon see a 
house of commons collected, in the choice of which 
the other towns and counties of England will have 
as little share as the devoted county of Middlesex. 
Yet I trust your grace will find that the people 
of this country are neither to be intimidated by 
violent measures, nor de^rtved by refinements. 
When they see Mr. Luttrell sdEted in the house 
of commons, by mere dint qf power, and in di- 
rect Opposition to the choice of a whole county, 
they will not listen to those subtleties by which 
every arbitrary exertion of nuthorityis explained 
into the law and privilege of parüament. It re> 
quires no persuasion of argument, but simply the 
evidence of the genses, to convince them, that, to 
transfer the right of election froq;^ the collect^^ 
to the representative body «f the people, contra-^ 
dicts au those idcas of a housd*of commöa^wlfich'^ 
they have received from tHeir iftrcA^er^' tmd 
which ttev had already, though vainly, perhapsi, 
delivÄGoTto their chfldren. The principles on 
which this violent mcäsure has been defended 
have added scorn to injury, and forced us to feel 
that We are not only oppressed, but insultcd. 

With what force, my lord, with what protec- 
tion, ar» you prepared to meet the united de- 
testation of the people of England? The city of 
VOL. j* 9* 
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London has given a generous exarnple to the 
kinffdom, in what manner a king of this country 
ouffht to be addressed : and I fancy,- my lord, it is 
not yet in your courage to stand between your 
sovereiffn and the addresses of his subjects. 1 he 
iniuries you have done this country are such as 
• demand not only redress, but vengeance. In vain 
shall you look for protection to that venal vote 
which you have already paid for: another must be 
purchased, and, to save a minister, the house of 
commons must declare themselves not only mde- 
pendent of their constituents, but the determmed 
enemies of the Constitution. Consider, my lord, 
whether this be an extremity to which their fears 
lyUl permit thenito advance: or, if their protec- 
tion should fairyou. how far you are authorised 
to rely upon the sincerity of those smites, which 
a pioua court lavishes without reluctance upon a 
libertine by profession. It is not, indeed, the 
least of the thousand contradictions which attead 
vou, that a man, marked to the world by the 
«rossest violation of all ceremony and decoruni, 
should be the firsl servant of a court, inwhich 
pmyers are mörality, and kneeling is religion. 
' Trust not too far to appearances, by which 
your predecesBors have been deceived, though 
^ey iiave not been injured. Even t^ best of 
princes may at last discover, that this is a tfbnten- 
tian in which every thing may be löst, but no- 
thing can be gained: and, as you bccame minister 
by accident, were adopted without choice, trust- 
ed without confidence, and continued without 
favour be assured, that wheuever an occasion 
ppesses, you will be discarded without even the 
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forms of regret. You will then have reason to be 
thankful, if you ,are permitted to retire to that 
seat of leaming, which, in contemplation of the 
System of your life, the comparative purity of 
your manners with those of their high Steward, 
and a thousand other recommending circumstan. 
ces, has chosen you to encourage the growing 
virtue of their youth, and to preside over their 
education. Whenever the spirit of distributing 
prebends and bishoprics shall have dcparted frora 
you, you will find that learned seminary perfectly 
recovered from the delirium of an installation, and, 
what in truth it ought to be, once more a peace* 
ful soene of slumber and thoughtless meditatian. 
The venerable tutors of the university will no 
longer distress your modesty, by proposing^ you 
for a pattern to their pupils. The learned dull- 
ness of declamation will be silent; and even the 
venal muse, though happiest in fiction, will ß>rget 
your virtues. Yet, for the benefit of the succeed* 
ing age, I could wish that your retreat might be 
deferred until your morals shall happily be ripen- 
ed to that maturity of cörruption, at which the 
worst examples cease to be contagious. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVI. 

To the Printer of the Public Adveriiaer. 

SIR, July 19, 1769. 

A GREAT deal of useless argument might 
have been saved in the political contest which 
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has arisen from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
the subeequent appointment of .Jtfr. Luttrell, if 
the question had been once stated with precision, 
. to the »tisfacüon of each party, and clearly un- 
derstood by them both. But in this, aa in almost 
every (^er dispute, it usuaUy happens that much 
time la lost in referring to a multitude of cases 
and precedents, whkh prove nothing to the pur- 
poee; or in maintaining propositions, which are 
either ncrt di^uted, or, whether they be admitted 
or dMued, are entirely indifferent as to the matter 
in debate; untd at last, the mind, perplexeä and 
confounded with the endless subtilti»of bontro- 
versy, loses sight of the main que^on, and never 
arnves at truth. Both parties in the dispute are ' 
apt enough to practice these dishonest artifices. 
rhe n^ who is conscious of the weakness of his 
«ause IS interested in concealing it: and, on the 
other side, it is not uncommon to see a good cause 
mangled by advocate% who do wä know the real 
strengtn of it. ' , 

I diould be glad to know, for instance, to what 
purpoae, in the present case, so many preeedenta 
have been produced, to prove that th; ]K 5 

ZT^ fw % 'i^Y *° ^^P^J «ne of their own 

members; that it belongs to thom to judge of the 

yahdity of elect.ons; or that the law of pfriiament 

^■f ^^^ ^^^/^ *^^ '^d?* After all S 

Su ^t'^1 "^ !''™'"''^' Mr. Luttrell's ri^TTo 
his seat will contmue to be iust na di«nntoKi 

itwasbefore. Not one ofM^"^ lr;;j^„«, - 
argumeut. and in order toWÄÄÄ1««l' 
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agitatioD. Let it be admitted that the house of 
commons were authorised to expel Mr. Wilkes, 
that they are the proper court to judge of elec- 
tions, and that the law of parliament is binding 
upon the people; still it remains to be inquired, 
whether the house, by their resolution in favour 
of Mr. Luttrell, have, or have not, truly declar- 
ed that law. To facilitate this inquiry, I would 
have the question cleared of all foreign or indif- 
ferent matter. The following State of it will pro- 
bably be thought a fair one by both parties; and 
then I imagine there is ,no gentleman in this 
country wha will not be capable of forming a ju- 
dicious and true opinion upon it. I take the ques- 
tion to be strictly this: "Whether or no it be 
the known, established law of parliament, that 
the expulsion of a member of the house of com- 
mons, of itself creates in him such an incapacity 
to be re-elected, that, at a subsequeut election, 
«my votes given to him are null and void; and that 
any other candidate, who, except the person ex- 
pelled» has the greatest number of Votes, ought 
to be the sitting member." 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of par- 
liament, I apprehend it is not sufficient for the 
present house of commons to declare it to be so. 
We may shut our eyes, indeed, to the dangerous 
consequences of suffering one branchof the legis- 
lature to declare new laws without argument or 
example; and it^may, perhaps, be prudent enough 
to submit to aüthority; but a mere assertion will 
never convince, much less will it be thought rea- 
sonable to prove the right by tho fact itself. The 
ministry have not yet pretended to such a tyranny 
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over our minds. To support the affirmative fair- 
ly, it will either be necessary lo produce some Sta- 
tute, in which that positive provision shall have 
been made, that specific disability clearJy created, 
and the consequences of it declared; or, \£ there 
be no such Statute, the custom of parb'annent must 
then be referred to ; and some case or cases,* 
strictly in point, must be produced, with the de- 
cision of the court upon them; for I readily admit, 
that the custom of parliament, once clearly prov- 
ed, is equally binding with the common and sta. 
tute law. 

The consideration of what may be reasonable 
or unreasonable, makes no part of this question. 
We are inquiring what the law is, not what it 
ought to be. Reason may be applied to show the 
impropriety or expediency of a law; but we must 
have either Statute or precedent to prove the exist- 
ence of it. At the same time, I do not mean to 
admit that the late resolution of the house of com- 
mons is defensible on general principles of rea- 
son, any more than in law. This is not the hinge 
on which the debate turns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I have laid down an 
accurate State of the question, I will venture to 
affirm, Ist, That there is no Statute existing, by 
which that specific disability which we speak of 
is created. If there be, let it be produced. The 
argument will then be at an end. 

2dly, That there is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings of the house of commons, which comes 

*Precedents. in Opposition to principles, have little 
w«ight with Junius; but he thought it necessary to meei 
the ministry upon their own ground. 
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cnlirely.home to the present case, viz. "Where 
an expelled member has been returned agaiü, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of 
votes, has been declared the sitting member," If 
there be such a precedent, let it be given to us 
plainly; and I am sure it will have more weight 
than all the cunning arguments which haVe been 
drawn from inferences and probabilities. 

The ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, which^ 
I presume, contains the whole strength of the 
party, have declared, "That Mr. Walpole's was 
the first and only instance in which the electors 
ot any county or borough had returned a person 
expelled to serve in the same parliament." It is 
not possible to conceive a case more exactly in 
point. Mr, Walpole was expelled; and, having 
a majority of votes at the next election, was re-. 
tivned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a can- 
didate set up by the ministry, petitioned the house 
that he might be the sitting member, Thus far 
the circumstances tally exactly, except that our 
house of commons saved Mr. Luttrell the trouble 
of petitioning. The point of law, howevpr, was 
the same. It came regularly before tho house, 
and it was their business to determ^e upon it. 
They did determine upon it; for the;' declared Mr. 
Taylor not duly ekcied. If it he said, that they 
meant this resolution ,as matter (^ favour and irjdul-' 
gence to the borough, .whicrfi had retorted Mr. 
Walpole upon them, in ort^er that the burgesses, 
knowing what the law was, might correct their 
error, 1 answer, 

1. That it is a stränge way of argiüng, to op- 
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pose a supposition, which no man can prove, to a 
fact which proves itself. 

IL That if this were the intentionof the house 
of commons, it must have defeated itself. The 
burgesses of Lynn could never have known their 
error, much less could they have corrected it by 
any instruction they received from the proceed- 
ings of the house of commons. They might, 
perhaps, have foreseen, that if they retumed Mr. 
Walpole again, he would again be rejected; but 
they never could infer, from a resolution by which 
the candidate with the fewest votes was declared 
not duly electedj that, at a future election, and in 
similar circumstances, the house of commons 
would reverse their resolution, and receive the 
same candidate as duly elected, whom they had 
before rejected. 

This, indeedt would have been a most extra- 
ordinary way of declaring the law.of parliament, 
and what, I presume, no man, whose understand- 
mg is not at cross purposes with itself, would pos- 
sibly understand. 

If, in a case of this importance, I thought my- 
self at Kberty to argue from suppositions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability, in this 
instance, is directly the reverse of what the mi- 
nistry affirm; äxd that it is much more likely that 
the house of commons, at that time, would rather 
have strained a poiut in favour of Mr. Taylor, 
thaa that they would have violated the law of 
parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right le- 
gally vested in him, to gratify a refractory bo- 
rough, which, in dcfiance of them, had retumed 
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a person branded with the strengest mark of the 
displeasure of the hause. 

But really, sir, this way of talking (for I can* 
not call it argument) is a mockery of the common 
understanding of the nation, too gross to be en- 
dured. Our dearest interests are at stake. An 
attempt has been made, not merely to rob a Sin- 
gle county of its rights, but, by inevitable conse- 
quence, to alter the Constitution of the house ef 
commons. This fatal attempt has succeeded, and 
Stands as a precedent recorded for ever. If the 
ministry are unable to defend their cause by fair 
argument, founded on facts, Ict them spare us, at 
least, the mortificatiori of being amused and delud- 
ed, like children. I believe there is yct a spirit 
of resistance in this countrv, which will not sub- 
mit to be oppressed; but I am sure there is a 
fund of good sense in this country, which cannot 
•bedeceived. JÜNIUS. 



LETTER XVII. 

To the Printer of the Public Advetüser, . 

sm, August I, 1769. 

IT will not be necessary for Junius to täke 
ihe trouble of answering your correspondent G. 
A. or the quotation from a specch without doors, 
published in your paper of the 28th of last month. 
The Speech appeared befbre Junius's letter; and, 
as the author seems to consider the great proposi- 
tion on which all his argument depends, viz. ikai 
VOL. I. 10 
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Mt. Wtlkes was under ihat known legal incapac?^ 
ty of which Junius speaks, as a point granted, bis 
epeech is in no shape an answer to Junius, for this 
is the very question in debate. 

As to G. A. I observe, first tbat if he did not 
admit Junius's State of the question, he should have 
shown the fallacy of it, or given us a more exact 
one; secondly, that, considering tlie many hours • 
and days which the ministry and their advocates 
have wasted in pubHc debate, in compiling large 
quartos, and collecting innumerable precedents> 
expressly to prove that the late proceedings of 
the house of commons are warranted by the law, 
custom and practice of parHament, it is rather an 
extraordinary supposition to be made by one of 
their own party, even for the sake of argument, 
that no such Statute, no such custom of parliament^ 
nosuch case^in point, can he produced, G. A. 
may, however, make the supposition with safety. 
It contains nothing but literally the fact; except 
that there is a case exactly in point, with a deci- 
sipn of the house diametrically opposite to that 
which the present house of commons came to in 
favour of Mr. Luttrell. 

The ministry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause; and, as it usually hap- 
pens with falsehood, are driven to the necessity 
of shifting their ground, and changing their whole 
defence. At first we were told, that nothing 
could be clearer than that the proceedings of the 
house of commons were justified by the known 
law and uniform custom of parliament. But 
now, it seems, if there be no law, the house of 
commons have a right to make one; and if there 
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be no precedent, they have a right to create the 
first: for this, I presume, is the amount of the 
questions proposed to Junius. If your correspon- 
dent hail been at all versed m the law of parlia* 
ment, or generally in the laws of this country, he 
would have seen that this defence is as weak and 
felse as the former, 

The Privileges of either house of parliament, it 
is true, are indefinite: that is, they have not been 
described or laid down in any code or decla- 
ration whatsoever; but, whenever a question of 
privilege has arisen, it has invariably been dis- 
puted or maintained upon the footing of precedents 
alone.* In the course of the proeeedings upon 
the Aylesbury election, the house of lords resolv- 
ed, "That neither house of parliament. had any 
power, by any vote or declaration, to create to 
themselves any new privilege, that was not war- 
ranted by the known laws and customs of parlia- 
ment." And to this rule, the house of conunons, 
though otherwise they had acted in a very arbi- 
trary manner, gave their assent; for they afiirmed. 
that they had guidied themselves by it in asserting 
their privileges. Now, sir, if this be true, with 
respeet to matters of privilege, in which the 
house of commons, individually, and as a body, 
are principally concerned, how much more strong- 
ly will it hold against any pretended power in 
that house to create or declare a new law, by 
which not only the rights of the house over their 
own member and those of the member himselfj 

• This is still meeting the rainistry upon their own 
ground; for, in trulh, no precedents will support either 
natural injustice, or violation of positive rights. 
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are included, but also ihose of a third and separate- 
party; I mean tbe freeholders of the kingdom ! 
To do justice to the ministry, they have not yet 
pretended ihat any one, or any two, of the three 
estates, have power to make a nevv law, without 
the concurrence of the third. They know, that 
a man who maintains such a doctrine, is iiajble, by 
Statute, to the heaviest penalties. They do not ac- 
knowledge that the house of commons have as- 
sumed a new privilege, or declared a new law. 
On the contrary, they affirni that their proceed- 
ings have been striclly conformable to, and found- 
cd \ipon, the ancient law and custom of parlia- 
menU Thus, therefore, the question returns to 
the point at which Junius had fixed it, viz. 
Whether or no this he the law qf parliament? If it 
be not, the house of commons had no legal autho- 
ifity to establish the precedent; and the precedent 
itself is a mere fact, without any proof of right 
whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a question 
of the simplest nature: Mtist a thing he wrong be^ 
cause it has never heen done hefore? No. But, 
admitting it were proper to be done, that alone 
does not convey an authority to do it. As to the 
present case, I hope I shall never see the time, 
when not only a Single person, but a whole county, 
and, in effect, the entire collective body of the 
people, may again be robbed of their birth-right 
by a vote of the house of commons. But if^ for 
reasons which I am unable to comprehend^ it be 
necessary to trust that house with a power so ex or- 
biteint and so unconstitutional, at least let it be given 
them by an act of the legislature. 

PHILO JUNIÜS, 
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LETTER XVIII. 

To Sir William Blackstane, SoUcitor General of 

her Majesty. 

SIR, July 29, 1769. 

I SHALL make you no apology for con- 
sidering a certain pamphlet, in which your late 
conduct is defended, as written by yourself. The 
personal interest, the personal resentments, and, 
above alJ, that woünded spirit, unaccustomed to 
reproach, and, f hope, not frequently conscious 
of deserving it, are Signals which betray the au- 
thor to US as plainiy as if your name were in the 
title-page. You appeal to the public in defence 
of your reputation. We hold it, sir, that an inju- 
ry ofTered to an individual is interesting to Socie- 
ty. On this principle, the people of England 
made common cause with Mr. Wilkes. On this 
principle, if you are injured, they will join in 
your resentment. I shall not fbllow you through 
the insipid form of a third person, but address 
myself to you directly. 

You seem to think the Channel of a pamphlet 
more respectable, and better suited to the dignity 
of your cause, than that of a newspaper. Be it so. 
Yet, if newspapers are scurrilous, you must con- 
fess they are impartial. They give us, without 
any apparent preference, the wit and argument 
o( the ministry, as well as the abusive dullness of 
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the Opposition, The scales are equally poised. It 
is not the printer's fault if the greater weight in- 
clines the balance. 

Your Pamphlet, then, is divided into an attack 
upon Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence 
of your own. It would have been more consis- 
tent, perhaps, with your professed intention, to 
have confined yourself to the last. But anger has 
some Claim to indülgence, and railing is usually a 
reliei to the mind. I hope you have found benefit 
from the ezperiment. It is not my design to enter 
into a formal vindication of Mr. Grenville upon 
bis own principles. I have neither the honour of 
being personally known to bim, nor do I pretend 
to be completely master of all the facts. I need 
sot run the risk of doing an injustice to his opini- 
ons, or to his conduct, when your pamphlet aione 
carries» upon the face of it, a füll vindication of 
both. 

Your first reflection is, that Mr. Grenville* 
was, of all men, the person who should not have 
4:Qmplained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. 
Wilkes. This, sir, is either an unmeaning sneer, 
a peevish expression of resentment; or, if it means 
.^y thing, you plainly beg the question; for, 
whether his parliamentary conduct, with regard 
to Mr. Wilkes, has or has not been inconsistent, 
remains yet to be proved. But it seems he re* 
«eived upon the spot a sufficient chastisement for 
«xercising so unfairly his talents of misrepfesenta- 

*Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from the doo- 
tor'« ezeeUent CommeDtaries, which directly contra- 
4icted the doctrioe maintained bj the doctorin the 
iiouf e of commons. 
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tion. You are a lawyer, sir, and know better ^ 
thaa I do upon what particular occa&ions a talent 
for misrepresentation may be fairly exerted; but 
to punish a man a second time, when he has been 
once sufficiently chastised, is rather too severe« 
It is not in the laws of England; it is not in your 
own Commentaries; nor is it yet, I believe, in the 
new law you have revealed to the house of com- 
mons. I hope this doctrine has no existence but 
in your own heart. After all, sir, if you had con- 
sulted that sober discretion which you seem to 
oppose with triumph to the honest joUity of a 
tavem, it might have occurred to you, that, al- 
though you could have succeeded in fixing a 
Charge of inconsistence upon Mr. Grenville,^ it 
would not have tended in any shape to exculpate 
yourself, 

Your next Insinuation, that sir William Mere- 
dith had hastily adopted the false glosses of bis new 
ally, is ot the same sort with the first. It con- 
veys a sqeer, as little worthy of the gravity of 
your character, as it is useless to your defence« 
It is of little moment to the public to inquire by 
whom the charge was conceived, or by whom it 
was adopted, The only question we ask is, 
whether or not it be true? The remainder of 
your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's conduct de- 
stroy themselves. He could not possibly come 
prepared to traduce your integrity lo the house ; 
he coufd not foresee that you would even speak 
upon the question; much less could he foresee 
that you would maintain a direct contradiction of 
ihat doctrine which you had solemnly, disinter- 
.estedly, and, upon the soberest reflection, deliver- 
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ed to the public. He came armed, indeed, with 
what he thought a respectable authority, to Sup- 
port what he was convinced was the cause of 
truth ; and, I doubt not, he intended to give you, 
in the course of the debate, an honorable and 
public testimony of bis csteem. Thinking highly 
of bis abilities, I cannot, however, allow him the 
gift of divination. As to what you are pleased to 
call a plan, cooliy formed, to impose upon the 
house of commons, and bis producing it, without 
provocation, at midnight, I consider it as the lan- 
guage of pique and invective, therefore tinworthy 
of regard. But, sir, I am sensible I have foUowed 
youi* example too long, and wandered from the 
point. 

The quotation from your Coramentaries is mat- 
ter of record : it can neither be altered by your 
friends, nor misrepresented bj'^ your enemies: and 
I am willing to take your own word for what you 
have Said in the house of commons. If there be 
a real difference between what you have written 
and what you have spoken, you confess that your 
book ought to be the Standard. Now, sir, if words 
mean any thing, I apprehend, that when a long 
enumeration of disqualifications (whether by Sta- 
tute or the custom of parliament) concludes 
with these general comprehensive words, "but 
subject to these restrictions and disqualifica- 
tions, every subject of the realm is eligible of 
common right," — a reader, of piain understand- 
ing, must of course rest satisfied that no species 
of disqualification whatsoever had been omitted. 
The known character of the author, and the ap- 
parent accuracy with which the whole work is 
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Gompiled, would confirm him in his opinion: nor 
could he possibly form any other judgment, with- 
out looking upon your Commentaries in the same- 
light in which you consider those penal laws, 
which, though not repealed, are fallen into disuse, 
and are now, in alTcct, a snare to the unwaryj^ 

You teil US, indecd, that it was not part of your 
plan to s^}ecify any temporary incapacity; and that 
you could not, without a spirit of prophecy, have 
specified the disability of a private individual sub- 
sequent to the period at which you wrote. What 
your plan was I know not; but what it should 
have been, in order to complete the work you 
have given us, is by no means difficult to deter- 
mine. The incapacity, which you call temporary, 
may continue seven years; and though you might 
not have foreseenthe particular case of Mr. Wilkes, 
you might, and should, have foreseen the possi- 
bility of such a case, and told us how far the 
house of commons were authorised to proceed in 
it by the law and custom of parliament. The 
freeholders of Middlesex would then have known 
wbal they had to trust to, and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when colonel Luttrell was a 
candidate against him. They would have chosen 
some indifferent person, rather than submit to be 
represented by the object of their contempt and 
detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabili- 

» 

• If, in slaling the law upon any point, a judge de- 
liberately affirms that ho has included every case, and 
it should appear that he has purposely omitted a ma- 
terial case, he does, in eflect, lay a snare for the un- 
wary. 
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ties which affect whole classes of men, and those 
which affect individuals only, is really unworthy 
of your understanding. Your Commentaries had 
taught me, that, although the instance in which 
a penal law is exerted, be particular, the laws 
themselves are general: they are made for the 
benefit and instruction of the public, though the 
penalty falls only upon an individual. You caa- 
not but know, sir, that what was Mr. Wilkes's 
case yesterday may be yours or mine to-morrow, 
and that, consequently, the common right of every 
subject of the realm is invaded by it. Professing, 
therefore, to treat,of the Constitution of the house 
of commons, and of the laws and customs relative 
to that Constitution, you certainly were guilty of 
a most unpardonable Omission, in taking no no- 
tice of a right and privilege of the house more 
extraordinary and more arbitrary than all the 
others they possess put together. If the expul- 
sion of a member, not under any legal disability, 
of itself creates in him an incapacity to be elect- 
ed, I see a ready way marked oüt, by which the 
majorlty may, at any time, remove the honestest 
and ablest men who happen to be iil Opposition to 
them. To say that they will not make this ex- 
travagant use of their power would be a language 
unfit for a man so learned in the laws as you are. 
By your doctrine, sir, they have the power : and 
laws, you know, are intended to guard against 
what men juay do, not to trust to what they 
will do. 

Upon the whole^ sir, the Charge against you is 
of a piain, simple nature; it appears even upon 
the face of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, 
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your justiücatlon of yourself is füll of subtilty and 
refinement, and in some places not very intelligi- 
ble. If I were personall y your enemy, I should 
dwell with a malignant pleasure upon those great 
and useful qualifications which you certainly pos- 
sess, and by which you once acquired, ihough 
they could not preserve to you the respect and 
esteem of your country; I should enumerate the 
honours you have lost, and the virtues you have 
disgraced; but, havjng no private resentments tcf 
gratify, I tbink it sufficient to have given my 
opinion of your public conduct, leaving the pun- 
ishment it deserves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XIX. 

Addressed to the Printer of the Public Advertlser. 

SIR, August 14, 1769. 

A correspondent of the St. James's Eveu- 
ing Post first wilfully misunderstands Junius, then 
censures him for a bad reasoner. Junius does 
not say that it was incumbent upon doctor Bkck- 
stone to foresec and State the crimes for which 
Mr, Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit of pro- 
phecy, he had even done so, it would have been 
nothing to the purpose. The question is, not for 
what particular ofFences a person may be expell- 
ed, but, generally, whether by the law of parlia- 
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tnent expulsion alone creates a disqualification. 
If the affirmative be the law of parliament, doc- 
tor Blackstone might and should have told us so. 
The question is not confined to this or that par- 
ticular person, but forms one great general branch 
of disqualification, too important in itself, and 
too extensive in its consequences, to be omitted in 
an accurate work expressly treating of the law of 
parliament. 

The truth of the matter is evidently this: doc- 
tbr Blackstone, while he was speaking in tlie 
house of commons, never once thought of his Com- 
mentaries, until the contradiction was unexpect- 
edly urg«d, and stared him in the face. Instead 
of defending himself upon the spot, he sunk under 
the Charge in an agony of confusion and despair. 
It was well known that there was a pause of some 
minutes in the house, from a general expectation 
that the doctor would say something in his own 
defence; but it seems his faculties were too much 
overpowered to think of those subtleties and re- 
finements which have since occurred to him. f t 
was then Mr. Grenville received that severe chas- 
tisement which the doctor mentions with so much 
triumph : / tüisk the IwnouraMe gentleman, instead 
of shaking his head, would shake a good argu- 
ment ovt of it. If to the elegance, novelty, and 
bitterness of this ingenious sarcasm, we add the 
natural melody of the amiable sir Fletcher Nor- 
ton's pipe, we shall not be surprised that Mr. 
Grenville was unable to make him any reply. 

As to the doctor, I would recommend it to hina 
to be quiet. If not, he may, perhaps, hear again 
from Junius himself. , PHILO JUNIÜS. 
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Postscript to a pampHlet entitied An Answer iö 

ihß Qttesäon stated; supposed to be w ritten by 

Dr* Blackstone, solicitor to tbe queen, in an-» 

swer to Junius's letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the preSs, a 
Writer, in the public papers, who mibscribes him- 
self Junius, has made a feint öf bringing thid 
question to a short issue. Thoügh the foregoing 
observatiöns contain, in my opinion at least, a füll 
refutation of all that this writer has offered, I 
*hall, however, bestow a very few words upon 
hini. It will cost me very little trouble to unravel 
tod expose the sophistry of his argument. 

** I take the question," says he, « to be strictly 
tois : Whether or no it be the known established 
law of parliament, that the expulsion of a mem- 
ber of the house of commons, oif itself, creates in 
him such an incapax^ity to be re-elected, that, at 
fe subsequent election, any votes given lo him are 
null and void; and that any other candidate, who, 
^JtCept the person expelled, has the greatest num* 
ber of votes, ought to be the sitting member." 

Waving, for the present, any objection I may 
have to this State of the question, I shall venture 
to meet our Champion upou his own ground; and 
^ttempt to Support the affirmative of it, in one of 
the two ways by which he says it can be alone 
fairly supported. " If there be no Statute," says 
he, "in which the specific disability is clearly 
created, &c. (and we acknowledge there is none) 
the custom of parliament must then be referred 
to; and some case, or cases, strictly in point, must 
be produced, with the decision of the court upon 
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them." Now I asscrt that thls has been done« 
Mr. Walpole's case is strictly in point, to prove 
that expulsion creates absolute incapacity of being 
re-elected. This was the clear decision of the 
house upon it; and was a füll declaration that in* 
capacity was the necessary consequence of expul-> 
sion. The law was as clearly and firmly fixed by 
this resolution, and is as binding in every subse- 
quent oase of expulsion, as if it had been deelar- 
ed by an express Statute that a <<member, expel- 
led by a resolution of the house of commons, shall 
be deemed incapable of being re-elected." What- 
ever doubt, then, there might have been of tho 
law, before Mr. Walpole's case, with respect to 
the füll Operation of a vote of expulsion, therer 
can be none now. The decision of the house^ 
upon this eise, is strictly in point, to prove that 
expulsion creates absolute incapacity in law of 
being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law, in this injätancä, mOät 
have the same Operation and effect with incapaci-r 
ty in law in every other instance. Now, inca- 
pacity of being re-elected implies, in its very 
terms, that any votes given to the incapable per^ 
son, at a subsequent election, are null and void. 
This is its necessary Operation, or it has no Opera- 
tion at all : it is vox et prcßterea nihil» We can 
no more be called upon to prove this proposition, 
than we can to prove that a dead man is not alive^ 
or that twice two are four. When the terms are- 
understood, the proposition is self-evident. 

Lastly, it is, in all cases of election, the knowa 
€U3d established law of the land, grounded upon- 
the clearest principles of reason and comm«^ ä 
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sense, that if the votes given to one candidate are 
null and void, they cannot be opposed to the votes 
given to another candidate; they cannot afFect the 
votes of such candidate at all. As they have, on 
the one hand, no positive quality to add or esta- 
blish, so have they, X)n the other hand, no nega- 
tive oüe to subtract or destroy. They are, in a 
Word, a mere norientity. Such was the determina- 
tion of the house of commons in the Maiden and 
Bedford election; cases strictly in point to the 
present question, as far as they are meant to be 
in point; and to say that they are not in point in 
all circumstances, in those particülarly which are 
independent of the proposition which they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no more than that Mai- 
den is not Middlesex, nor serjeant Comyns Mr, 
Wilkes. 

Let US see then how our proof Stands. Expul- 
sion creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates any 
votes given to the incapable person; the votes 
given to the qualified candidate stand, upon their 
own bottom, firm and untoüched, and can alone 
have effect. This, one would think, would be 
sufficient. But we are stopped short, and told 
that none of our precedents come home to the pre- 
sent case, and are challenged to produce "a pre- 
cedent in all the proceedings of the house of com- 
mons that does come home to it, viz. where an ex- 
pelled member hos been returned again, and ano- 
ther candidate, wüh an inferior number of votes, 
hos been declared the sitting member. ^^ 

Instead of a precedent, l will heg leave to put 
^ case, which, I fancy, will be quite as decisive 
to the present point. Suppose another Sacheve. 
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rel (and every party niust have its Sacheverell) 
shotüd, at some future election, take it into bis 
head to ofTer himself a candidate fi>r the coiinty of 
Middlesex. He is opposed by a candidate whose 
coat ia of a difierent colour, but, bowever, of a 
yery good oolour. Tbe divine bas an indisputablo 
majority; nay, the poor layman is absolutely dis- 
tanced. The sherifi» aller having bad bis con- 
science well informed by the reverend casuist, 
returns bim, as he supposes, duly elected. Tbe 
whole house is in an uproar at tbe apprebension 
of so Strange an appearance amongst them« A 
motion, however, is at lengtb made, that tbe per- 
,gon was incapable of being elected; that bis elec-« 
tion, therefore, is null and void; and that bis com-^ 
petitor ought to have been retumed, No, says tk 
great orator, first show me your law for tbis pro^ 
ceeding. Either produce me a Statute, in wbich 
the specific disability of a clergyman is created; 
or produce me a precedent, where a clergyman 
hos been retumed, and another candidate, toith an 
inferior number of votes, hos been decJared the W)^- 
Ü'ng tnember, No such Statute, no such prece« 
dent, to be found. What answer then is to be 
given to tbis demand? The very same answer 
wbich I will give to that of Junius. That tbere 
is more than one precedent in the proceedings of 
tbe house, « where an incapable person bas been 
retumed, and another candidate, with an inferior 
number of votes, bas been declared tbe sitting 
member; and that tbis is tbe known and establisb- 
ed law, in all cases of incapacity, from wbatever 
cause it may arise." 

I shall now, therefore, beg leave to make al 
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slight amendment to Junius's State of the ques- 
tion, the affirmative of which will then stand thus; 

"It is the known and established law of par- 
liament, that the expulsion of any member of the 
house of commons creates in him an incapacity of 
being re-elected; that any votes given to him at a 
subsequent election are, in consequence of such 
incapacity, null and void; and that any other can- 
didate, who, except the person rendered incapa- 
ble, has the greatest number of votes, ought to be 
the sitting member." 

But our business is not yet quite finished. Mr. 
Walpole's case must have a re-hearing. "It is 
not possible," says the writer, "to conceive a 
case more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was 
expelied, and, having a majority of votes at the 
next election, was returned again. The friends 
of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up by the min- 
istry, petitioned the house that he might be the sit- 
ting member. Thus far the circumstances tally 
exactly, except that our house of commons saved 
Mr. Luttrell the trouble of petitioning. The point 
of law, however, was ihe same. It came regularly 
before the house, and it was their business to de- 
termine upon it. They did determine it; for they 
declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected." 

Instead of examining the justness of this repre- 
sentation, I shall heg leave to oppose against it 
my own view of this case, in as piain a manner 
and as few words as I am able. 

It was the known and established law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge against Mr. Walpole came 
hefore the house of commons, that they had power 
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to expel, to disable, and to render incapable Ibr 
offences. In virtue of this power they expeUed 

Had they, in the very vote of expulsion, ad- 
iudged him, in terms, to be incapable of being 
re-elected, there must have been at once an end 
with him. But though the right of the house, 
both to expel and adjudge him incapable, was 
clear and indubitable, it does not appear to me 
that the füll Operation and effect of a yote of ex- 
pulsion was singly so. The law in this case had 
never been expressly declared; there had been no 
event to call up such a declaration. I trouble not 
myself with the grammatical meanuig of the word 
expulsion; I regard only its legal meamng. Tha 
wi not, as I think, precisely hxed. The house 
thought proper to fix it, and explicitly to declare 
the m consequences of their former vote, l^fore 
they suffered these consequences to take eäect : 
and in this proceeding they acted upon the most 
liberal and solid principles of equity, jusüce, and 
law. What then did the burgesses of Lynn coi- 
lect from the second vote? Their subsequent con- 
duct will teil us: it will with certainty teil us that 
they considered it as decisive against Mr. Wal- 
pole. It will also, with equal certamty, teil us, 
Üiat, upon a supposition that the law of elecüon 
stood then as it does now, and that they knew it 
to stand thus, they inferred, «that, at a future 
election, and in case of a similar return, the hou^ 
would receive the same candidate, as duly elected, 
whom they had before rejected." They could 
infer nothing but this. 
It is needless to Kcpeat the circumstance of dis- 
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simiiarity in the present case; it will be sufficient 
to observe, that, as the law of parliament, upon 
which the house of commons grounded every step 
of their proceedings, was clear beyond the reach 
of doubt, so neither could the freeholders of Mid- 
dlesex be at a loss to foresee what must be the in- 
evitable consequence of their proceedings in Oppo- 
sition to it; for, upon every return of Mr. Wilkes, 
the house made inquiry whether any votes were 
given to any other candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's sake 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks; to al- 
low the most perfect simiiarity throughout, in 
these two cases; to allow that the law of expulsion 
was quite as clear to the burgesses of Lynn as to 
the freeholders of Middlesex. It will, I am con- 
fident, avail bis cause but little. It will only 
prove, that the law of election, at that time, was 
different from the present law. It will prove, 
that, in all cases of an incapable candidate re- 
turned, the law than was, that the whole election 
should be void. But now we know that this is 
not law. The cases of Maiden and Bedford were, 
as has been seen, determined upon other and more 
just principles; and these determinations are, I 
imagine, admitted on all sides to be law. 

I woüld willingly draw a veil over the remain- 
ing part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is 
painful, to see men of parts and ability giving in 
to the most unworthy artifices and descending so 
much below their true line of character. But, if 
they are not the dupes of their sophistry, (which 
is hardly to be conceived) let them consider that 
Ihey are Bomething much worse. 
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The dearest interests of this country are ita 
laws -and its Constitution. Against every attack 
upon these, there will, I hope, be always fbund 
amongst us the firmest spirä qf resistance, supe- 
rior to the united efforts of faction and ambition : 
for ambition, though it does not always take the 
lead of faction, will be sure, in the end, to make 
the most fatal advantage of it, and draw it to its 
own purposes. But, I^ trust, our day of trial is 
yet far off; and there is a fund qf good sense in 
this country which cannot long be deceived by the 
arts either of false reasoning or false patriotisni. 



LETTER XX. 

To the Printer ofthe Public Advertiser, 

SIR, August 8, 1769. 

THE gentleman who has published aa an- 
swer to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
honoured me with a postscript of six quartö pages, 
which he modestly calls bestowing a very few 
words upon me, I cannot, in common politeness, 
refuse him a reply. The form and magnitude of 
a quarto imposes upon the mind; and men, who 
are unequal to the labour of discussing an intricate 
argument, or wish to avoid it, are willing enough 
to suppose that much has been proved, because 
much has been said. Mine, I confess, are humble 
labours. I do not presume to instruct the leam- 
ed, but simply to inform the body of the people- 
and I prefer that Channel of conveyance which is 
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likely to spread farthest among them# The ad- 
vocates of the ministry seem to me to write for 
fame, and to fiatter themselves, that the size of 
their works will make them immortal. They 
pile up reluctant quarto upon solid fblio, as if 
Iheir labours, because they are gigantic, could 
contend with truth and heaven. 

The writer of the volume in question meets me 
upon my own ground. He acknowledges there 
is no Statute by which the specific disability we 
speak of is created: but he affirms, that the cus. 
tom of parliament has been referred to, and that 
a case strictly in point has been produced, with 
the decision of the court upon it. I thank him 
fbr Coming so fairly to the point. He asserts, 
that the case of Mr. Walpple is strictly in poiht, 
io prove that expulsion creates an absolute in- 
capacity of beihg re-elected; and fbr this purpose 
he refers generally to the first vote of the house 
upon that occasion, without venturing to recite 
the vote itself. The unfair, disingenuous artifice 
of adopting that part of a precedent which seems 
to suit bis purpose, and omitting the remainder, 
deserves some pity, but cannot excite my resent- 
ment. He takes advantage eagerly of the first 
resolution, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity is 
declared; but as to the two following, by which 
the candidatö with the fewest votea was declared 
"not duly elected," and the election itself vacat- 
ed, I dare say he would be well satisfied if they 
were for ever blotted out of the Journals of the 
house of commons. In fair argument, no part of 
a precedent shoud be admitted, unless the whole 
of it be given to us together. The author has 
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divided his precedent; for he knew, that, taken tO' 
gether, it produced a consequence directly the re- 
verse of that which he endeavours to draw from 
a vote ofexpulsion. But what willthis honest per- 
son say, if I take him at his word, and demonstrate 
to him, that the house of commons never meant to 
found Mr.' Walpol e's incapacity upon his expul- 
sion only? "What subterfuge will then remain? 

Let it be remembered, that we are speaking of 
the intention of men who lived more than half a 
Century ago; and that such intention can only 
be collected from their words and actions, as they 
are delivered to us upon record. To prove their 
designs by a supposition of what they would have 
done, opposed to what they actually did, is mere 
trifling and impertinence. The vote by which 
Mr. Walpole's incapacity was declared is thus 
expressed: "That Robert Walpole, esq. having 
been, this Session of parliament, comnrdtted a 
prisoner to the Tower, and expelled this house 
fbr a breach of trust in the execution of his oifice 
and notorious corruption, when secretary at war, 
was, and is incapable'of being elected a member 
to serve in this present parliament."* Now, sir, 

* It is well worth remarking, that the Compiler of a 
certain quarto, called The Case of the last EUetion 
for the County of Middlesex considered, has the im- 
pudence to recite this very vote in the following terms 
(vide page 11): *^Resolved, that Robert Walpole, esq. 
having been this Session of parliament expelled' the 
housei was, and is, incapable of being elected a mem- 
ber to Berve in the present parliament.^' There can 
not be a strenger positive proof of the treachery of the 
Compiler, nor a strenger presumptive proof that he was 
convSnced that the vote, if duty rccited, would OYer^ 
turn his whole argument. 
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to my iinderstanding, no proposition of this kind 
can be more evident, than that the house of com- 
moDS, by this very vote, themselves understood, 
and meant to declare, that Mr. Walpole's incapa- 
city arose from the crimes he had committed, not 
from the punishment the house annexed to them. 
The high breach of trust, the notorious corruption, 
are stated in the strengest terms. They do not 
teil US that he was incapable because he was ex- 
pelled, but because he had been guilty of such 
oöences as justly rendered him unworthy of a seat 
in parliament. If they had intended to fix the 
disability upon his expulsion alone, the mention 
of his crimes in the same vote would have been 
highiy improper. It could only perplex the minds 
t)f the electors, who, if they coUected any thing 
From so confused a declaration of the law of par- 
Uament, must have concluded, that their represen- 
tfttive had been declared incapable because he 
was highiy guilty, not because he had been pun» 
ished. But, even admitting them to have un- 
derstood it in the-other sense, they must then, 
from the very terms of the vote, have united the 
idea of his being sent to the Tower with that of 
his expulsion; and considered his incapacity as 
the Joint effect of both.* 



"^Äddressed toihe Printer of the Public Advertiser* 

BiR, May 22, 1771. 

VERY earlj in the debate upon the decision of 
Che Middlesex election, it was observQd by /«nitts, 
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* 

I do not mean to give an opinion upon the jiuf« 
tice of the proceedings of the house of commons 
with regard to Mr. Walpole; but certainly, if I 

that the bouse of commons had not only exceeded 
their boasted precedent of the expulsion and subsequent 
iticapacitation of Mr. Walpole, but that tbey had not 
even adhered to it strictiy as far as it went. After con" 
▼ictiog Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from thtf 
Journals, and baving explained the purpose vrbich that 
contemptible fraud was intended to answer, he pro' 
ceeds to State the yote itself by which Mr. Walpole't 
supposed incapacity was declared, yiz. "Resolved, that 
Robert Walpole, esq. having been this Session of par' 
liament committed a prisoner to the Tower, and expellei 
this house for a high breach of trust in the executiotf 
of bis Office, and notorious corruption when secretar/ 
fit war, was, and is incapable ]of being elected a mem' 
ber to serve in this present parliament," and then ob' 
serves, that, from the terms of the vote, we bare ncr 
right to annex the incapacitation to the expviswtt 
only; for that, as the pro|>osition Stands, it must aristf 
equally from the expulsion and the oommitment to thtf 
Tower. I believe, sir, no man, who knows any thin^ 
of dialectics, or who understands English, will dispute 
the truth and faimess of this construction. But Juninf 
bas a great authority to support him, which, to speak 
with the duke of Grafton, I accidentally met with this 
moruing in the course of my readiog. It contains an 
admonition, which cannot be repeated too often. Lord' 
Sommers, in bis excellent tract upon the Rights of the | 
People, after reciting the votes of the Convention of I 
the28th of January, 1689, viz. "That king Jamea the 
Second, having endeavoured to subvert the Constitution 
of this kingdom, by breaking the original contract be- 
fween king and people, and, by the advice of Jesults, 
and other wicked persons, having violated the funda- 
mental laws, and having withdrawn himself out of this , 
kingdom, hath abdicated the government,^' &c.— 
makes this Observation upon it : «<The word abdicaUi , 
relates t» M the clauses ibregolng, as well as to hur ' 
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atftnitted their censure to be well founided, I could 
nö way avoid agreeing with them in the conse- 
quence they drew from it. I could never have a 

deserting the kingdom, op eise they would have beeti 
wholly in vain." And that there might be no pretence 
for confining the dbdication merely to the withdraw^ 
ingy lord Sommers farther observes, That Jdng Jamesj 
by refasing to govern us nccording to that law hy which 
he held the crown^ did impliedly renounce His title to it. 

If Jttniws's construction of the vote against Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted (and, indeed, I cannot com« 
prehend how it can honestly be disputed) the advocates 
of the house of commons must either give up their pre- 
eedent entirely, or be reduced to the necessity of raain- 
taining one of the grossest absurdities imaginable, vir. 
"That a commitment to the Tower i»a constituent part 
ef, and contributes half at least to the incapacitalion of 
the person who suffera it." 

I need not make you any exeuse for enäeavouring to 
keep alive the attention of the public to the decision of 
the Middlesex election. The more I consider it, the 
more I am convinced, that, as a facti it is indeed, 
highly injurious to the rights of the people; but that, 
as a' precedentj it is oiie of the most dangerous that 
ever was established against those who are tö come 
after us. Yet, I am so far a moderate man, that I 
▼erily believe the majority of the house of commons, 
when they passed this dangerous vote, neither under- 
stood the question, or knew the consequence of what 
tbey were doing. Their motives were rather despica- 
ble than criminal, in the extreme. One efiect they 
certainly did not foresee. They are now reduced to 
such a Situation, that if a member of the present house 
of commons were to conduct himself ever so improperly, 
and, in reality, deserve to be sent back to his constitn- 
ents with a mark of disgrace, they would not dare to 
expel him; because they know that the people, in Or- 
der to try again the great question of right, or to 
thwart an odiou» house of commons, would probably^ 

VOL. I» 12 
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doubt, iii law or reason, that a man convicted of 
a high breach of trust, and of a notorious corrup- 
tion, in the execution of a pubUc office, was, and 
ought to be, incapable of sitting in the same par- 
liament. Far from attempting to invalidate that 
vote, I should have wished that the incapacity de- 
clared by it could legally have been continued for 
ever. 

Now, sir, observe how forcibly the argument 
returns. The house of commons, upon the face 
of their proceedings, had the strengest motives to 
declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being re-elect- 
ed. They thought such a man unworthy to sit 
among them. To that point they proceeded, and 
no farther; for they respected the rights of the 
people, while they asserted their own. They did 
not infer, from Mr. Wal pole's incapacity, that bis 
Opponent was duly elected; on the contrary, they 
declared Mr. Taylor "not duly elected," and 
the election itself void. 

Such, however, is the precedent which my ho- 
nest friend assures us is strictly in point, to prove, 
that expulsion ol itself creates an incapacity of 



ovcrlook his immediate unworthincss, and return the 
same person to parliament. But, ia time, the prece- 
dent wiJl gain strength; a future hou&e of commons will 
have no such apprehensions; consequenlly, will not scru- 
ple to follow a precedent which they did not establish. 
The miscr himself seldom lives to enjoy the fruit of his 
extortion, but his heir succeeds to him of course,.and. 
takes possession without censure. No man expects him 
to make restitution; and, no matter for his title, he lives 
quietly upon the estate. 

rillLO JUNIUS. 
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being elected. * If it had been so, the present 
house of commons should at least have followed 
strictiy the example before them, and should have 
stated to us, in the same vote, the crimes for 
which they expelled Mr. Wilkes: whereas they 
resolve simply, that, "having been expelled he 
was and is incapable." In this proceeding, I am 
authorised to affirm, they have neither Statute, 
nor üustom, nor reason, nor one single precedent 
to Support them. On the other side, there is, in- 
deed, a precedent so strongly in point, that all 
the enchanted Castles of ministerial magic fall be- 
fore it. In theyear 1698 (a period which the rank- 
est Tory dares not except against) Mr. Wollas- 
ton was expelled, re-elected, and admitted to take 
his seat in the same parliament. The ministry 
have precluded themselves from all objections 
drawn from the cause of his expulsion; for they 
affirm absolutely, that expulsion, of itself, creates 
the disability. Now, sir, let sophistry evade, let 
falsehood assert, and impudence deny; here Stands 
the precedent: a land-mark to direct us through 
a troubled sea of controversy, conspicuous and 
unremoved. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the discussion of 
this point, because, in my opinion, it compre- 
hends the whole question. The rest is unworthy 
of notice. We are inquiring whether incapacity 
be, or be not, created by expulsion. In the 
cases of Bedford and Maiden, the incapacity of 
the persons returned was matter of public noto- 
riety, for it was created by act of parliament. 
But really, sir, my honest friend's suppositions 
are as unfavourable to him as his facts. Ho well 
knows that the clergy, bcsides that they are re- 
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presented in common witli theiV fellow subjects, 
have also separate parliament of their own; that 
Iheirincapacity to sit in the house of commons 
has been confirmed by repeated decisions of that 
house; and that the law of parliament, declared 
by those decisions, has been, for above two cen- 
turies, notorious and undisputed.- The author is 
certainly at liberty to fancy cases, and nrnke 
whatever comparisons he thinks proper: his sup- 
positions still continue as distant from fact as his 
wild discourses are from solid argument. 

The conclusion of his book is candid to an ex- 
treme. He offers to grant me all I desire. He thinks 
he may safely admit, that the case of Mr. Wal- 
pole makes directly against him; for it seems he 
has one grand Solution in petto for all difficulties. 
«If (says he) I were to allow all this, it will only 
prove that the law of election was different in 
queen Anne's time from what it is at present/' 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in fact; 
but I never expected to see it so formally declar- 
ed. What can he mean? Does he assurae this 
language to satisfy the doubts of the people, er 
does he mean to rouse their Indignation? Are 
the ministry daring enough to affirm, that the 
house of commons have a right to make and un- 
make the law of parliament, at their pleasure? 
Does the law of parliament, which we are often 
told is the law of the land, does the common right 
of every subject of the realm, depend upon an 
arbitrary, capricious vote of one branch of the 
legislature? The voice of truth and reason must 
be silent. 

The ministry teil us plainly, that this is no 
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longer a qucstion of right, but of power and force 
alone. What was law yesterday is not law to- 
day: and now, it seems, we have no better rule 
to live by, than the temporary discretion and fluc- 
tuating integrity of the house of commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and 
ridiculous. For my own part, I claim no merit 
from endeavoui'ing to do a Service to my foUow- 
subjeets. I have done it to the best of my under- 
standing; and, without looking for the approba- 
tion of other men, my conscience is satisfied. 
What remains to be done, concerns the collec- 
tive body of the people. They are now to deter- 
mine for themselves, whether they will firmly and 
constitutionally assert their rights, or make an 
humble, slavish surrender of them at the feet of 
the minitsry. To a generous mihd there cannot 
be a doubt. We owe it to our ancestors, to pre- 
serve entire those rights which they have delivered 
to our care. We owe it to our posterity, not to 
suffer their dearest inheritance to be destroyed. 
But, if it were possible for us to be insensible of 
these sacred claims, there is yet an Obligation 
binding upon ourselves, from which nothing can 
acquit us; a personal interest, which we cannot 
surrender. To alienate even our own rights, 
'would be a crime as much more enormous than 
suicide, as a life of civil security and freedom is 
superior to a bare existence: and if life be the 
bounty of Heaven, we scornfully reject the ne- 
blest part of the gift, if we consent to surrender 
that certain rule of living, without which the 
condition of human nature is not only miserable 
but contemptible. JUNIUS. 

VOL. I. 12* 
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LETTER XXI. 



To ihe Printer of the Public Aävertiser. 

SIE, August 22, 1769. 

I MUST heg of you to print a few lines 
in explanation of some passages in my last letter, 
which, I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I Said that the house of commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulsion only, I meant no more than to 
deny the general proposition, that expulsion alone 
creates the incapacity. If there be any thing am- 
biguous in the expression, I beg leave to explain 
it, by saying, that, in my opinion, expulsion nei- 
ther creates nor in any part contributes to create 
the incapacity in question. 

2. I carefuUy avoided entering into the merits 
of Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire whether 
the house of commons acted justly, or whether 
they truly declared the law of parliament. My 
remarks went only to their apparent meaning and 
intention, as it Stands declared in thßif own re- 
solution. 

3. I never meant to affirm, "that a conimitment 
to the Tower created a disqualüication. — On the 
contrary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, 
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mlo which the ministry must inevitably fall if 
Ihey reasoned right upon their own principles. 

The case of Mr. WoUaston speaks for itself. 
The ministry assert, that expulsion ahne creates 
an absolute, complete incapacity to be re-elected 
to sit in the same parliament. This proposition 
they have uniformly maintained, without any 
condition or modification whatsoever, Mr. Wol- 
laston was expelied, re-elected, and admitted to 
take his seat in the same parliament. I leave it 
to the public to determine, whether this be piain 
matter of fact, or mere nonsense or declamation. 

JÜNIÜS. 



LETTER XXII. 
To the Printer of the Public Advertiset. 

September 4, 1769. 

ARGUMENT against Fact; or^ anew Sys- 
tem of Political Logic, by which the ministry have 
demonstrated, to the satisfaction of their friends, 
that expulsion alone creates a complete incapacity 
to be re-elected, alias, That a subject of thit 
realra may be robbed of his common right by a 
rote of the house of commonf. 
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FIRST FACT. 

Mr. Wollastorif in 1698, was edcpelled^e-elected^ 
and admitted to take his seaU 

ARGUMENT. 

As thiscannot conveniently be reconciled with 
our general proposition, it may be necessary to 
shifl our ground, and look back to the cause of 
Mr. Wollaston's expulsion. From thence'it will 
appear clearly, that, "although he was expelled, 
he had not rendered himself a culprit, too igno- 
minious to sit in parliament; and that, having re- 
signed his employraent, he was no longer incapa- 
citated by law." Vide Serious Considerations, 
page 23. Or thus: *'The house, somewhat in- 
accuraiely, used the word expelled; they should 
have called it a motion,^* Vide Mungo^s Case 
considered, page 11. Or, inshort, if these argu- 
ments should be thought insuifficient, we may 
fairly deny the fact. For example: "I affirm that 
he was not re-elected. The same Mr. Wollaston, 
who was expelled, was not again elected. The 
same individual, if you please, walked into the 
house, and took his seat there; but the same per- 
son, in law, was not admitted a member of that 

parliament from which he had been discarded." 

Vide Letter to Junius, page 12. 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr. Walpole, having heen committed to the 
Tower, and expelled, for a high breach of trtist, 
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and notorious corruption in a pubUc oßcB, was 
declared incapabkf SfC. ^ 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of this vote, nothing can be 
inore evident, than that the house of commons 
meant to fix the incapacity upon the puilishment, 
and not upon the crime; but, less it should ap- 
pear in a difFerent light to weak, uninformed per- 
sons, it may be advisable to get the resolution> 
and give it to the public, with all possible so- 
lemnity, in the following terms, viz, "Resolved, 
that Robert Walpole, esq. having been that Ses- 
sion of parliament expelled the house, was and is 
incapable of being elected a member to serve in 
ihat present parliament." Vide Mungo, an the 
üse of Quotations, page !!• 

N. B. The authorof the answerto Sir William 
Meiedith seems to have made use of Mungo's 
quotation: for, in page 18, he assures us, "That 
the declaratory vote of the 17th of Fe^ruary, 1769, 
was, indeed^ a literal copy of the resolution of 
the house in Mr. Walpole's case." 

THIRD FACT. 

His Opponent Mr, Taylor, liaving the smaUest 
number of votes at the next election, was declared 
not duly elected, 

ARGUMENT. 

This fact we consider as directly in poftit, to 
prove, that Mr. Luttrell ought to be the sitting 
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member, fbr the following reason^ "The bur- 
gesses of Lynn could draw no other inference 
from this resolution but this; that, at a future 
election, and in case of a similar return, the house 
would receive the same candidate as duly elected 
whom they had before rejected." Vide Post- 
script tq Juniui, page 37. Or thus: "This, their 
resolution, leaves no room to doubt what part 
they would have taken, if, upon a subsequent re- 
election of Mr. Walpole, there had beea any 
other candidate in competition with him: ibr by 
their vote, they could have no other intention 
than to admit such other candidate." Vide Mun- 
g6*s Case considered^ page 39. Or, take it in 
this light: the burgesses of Lynn having, in de- 
üance of the house, retorted upon them a person 
whom they had branded with the most ignomini- 
ous marks of their displeasure, were thereby so 
well entitled to favour and indulgence, that the 
house could do no less than roh Mr. Taylor of a 
right legally vested in him, in Order that the bur- 
gesses might be apprised of the law of parliament; 
which law the house took a very direct way of ex- 
plaining to them, by resolving that the candidate 
with the fewest votes was not duly elected: "And 
was not this much more equitable, more in the 
spirit of that equal and substantial justice which is 
theendof all law, than if they hadviolentlyadher- 
ed to the strict maxims of law?" Vide Serious 
Considerations, page 33 and 34. "And if the 
present house of commons had chosen to folJow 
the spirit of this resolution, they would have re- 
ceived and established the candidate with the 
fewest votes." Vide Answer to sir PT. M. page 18* 
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Permit me now, sir, to show you, tliat the wor- 
thy Dr. Blackstone sometimes contradicts the 
ministry, as well as himself. The speech wit^out 
doors asserts, petge 9th, "That the legal elFect of 
an jncapacity, founded on a judicial determina- 
tion of a competent court, is precisely the same as 
that of an incapacity created by an act of parlia- 
ment." Now for the doctor. "The law, and 
the opinion of the judge, are not always converti- 
ble terrr^s, or one and the same thing; since it 
sometimes may happen, that the judge may mis- 
take the law." Cdmmentaries, vol. i. p. 71. 

The ans wer to sir W. M. asserts, page 23> 
"That the returning officer is not a judicial, but 
a purely ministerial officer. His retum is no ju- 
dicial act." At 'em again, doctor. "The sheriffj 
in his judicial capacity, is to hear and determine 
causes of forty Shillings value, and under, in hrs 
county court. He has also a judicial power in 
divers other civil cases. He is likewise to decide 
the elections of knights of the shira (sübject to 
the control of the house of commons,) to judge of 
the qualification of voters, and to return such as 
he shall- determine to be duly elected.'* Vide 
Commentaries, vol. i. p. 332. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such facts, 
and such arguments, such contradictions? I can- 
not express my opinion of the present ministry 
more exactly than in the words of sir Richard 
Steele, "That we are governed by a set of dri- 
vellers, whose folly takes away all dignity from 
distress, and makes even calamity ridiculous." 

PHILO JÜNIÜS. 
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LETTER XXIII. 
Tohis Grace the Duke ofBedford, 

MY LORD, September 19, 1769^. 

YOU are so little accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, 
that if, in the following lines, a compliment or 
expression of applause should escape me, 1 fear 
you would consider it as a mockery of your esta- 
blished character, and, perhaps, an insult to your 
understanding. You have nice feelings, my lord, 
if we may judge from your resentments, , Cau- 
tious, therefore, of giving offence, where you 
have so little deserved it, I shall leave the ilJus- 
tration of your virtues to other hands. Your 
friends have privilege to play upon the easiness 
of your temper, or, possibly, they are Better ac- 
quainted with your good qualities than I am. You 
have donegood bystealth. The rest is upon re- 
cord. You have still left ample room for specula- 
tion,when panegyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable man. 
The highest rank, a splendid fortune, and a name, 
glorious, tili it was yours, were sufficient to have 
ßupported you with meaner abilities than I think 
you possesar. From the first, you derive a con- 
stitutional claim to respect; from the second, a 
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natural extensive authority; the last created a 
partial expectation of hereditary virtues. l'he 
use you have made of these uncommon advanta- 
ges niight have been more honourable to yourselfj 
but could not be more instructive to matikind« 
We may trace it in the veneration of your coun- 
try, the choice of your friends, and in the accom- 
plishraent of every sanguine hope which the public 
might have conceived from the illustrious name of 
Russell. 

The eminence of your Station gave you a com* 
manding prospect of your duty. The road which 
Icd to honour was open to your view, You could 
not lose it by mistake, and you had notemptation tp 
depart from it by design. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the highest peer of Eng- 
land: the noble independence which he might have 
maintained in parliament; and the real interest and 
respect which he might have acquired, not only in 
parliament, but through the whole kingdom; com- 
pare these glorious distinctions, with the ambition of 
holding a share in government, the emoluments of a 
place, the sale of a borough, or the purchase of a 
Corporation; and though you may not regret the 
virtues which create respect, you may see with an- 
^uish how much real importance and authority you 
have lost. Consider the charader of an independ- 
ent, virtuous duke of Bedford ; imagine what he 
might be in this country; then reflect one moment 
upon what you are. If it be possible for me to 
withdraw my attention from the fact, I will teil you 
in tlieory what such a man niight be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, 

VOL» I. 13 
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his conduct in parliaraent would be directed by 
nothing but the constitutional duty of a peer. 
He would consider himself as a guardian of the 
laws. Willing to support the just measures of 
gorernment, but determined to observe the con- 
duct of the minister with suspicion, he would 
oppose the violence of faction with as much firm- 
ness as the encroachments of prerogative. He 
would be as little capable of bargaining with the 
minister for places for himself or his dependents, 
as of descending to mix himself in the intrigues 
of Opposition. Whenever an importarit question 
called for his opinion in parliament, he would be 
heard by the most profligate minister with defer- 
ence and respect. His authority would either 
sanction or disgrace the measures of government. 
The people would look up to him as to their pro- 
tector; and a virtuous prince would have one 
honest man in his dominions, in whose integrity 
and judgment he might safely confide. If it 
should be the will of Providence to afflict* him 
with a domestic misfortune, he would submit to 
the stroke with feeling, but not without dignity. 
He would consider tKe people as his children, and 
receive a generous, heartfelt consolation, in the 
sympathizing tears and blessings of his country. 

Your grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this illua- 
trious character. The man I have described 
would never prostitute his dignity in parliament, 
by an indecent violence, either in opposing or 

* The duke had lately lost bis only son bj a fall from 
his horse. 
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defending a minister. He would not at one mo- 
ment rancorously persecute, at another basely 
cringe to, ihe favourite of his sovereign. After 
outraging the royal dignity with pereniptory con- 
ditions, little short of menace and hostility, he 
would never descend to the humility of soliciting 
an interview* with the favourite, and of ofTering 
to recover, at any price, the honour of his friend- 
ship. -Though deceived, perhaps, in his youth, 
he would not, through the course of a long life, 
have invariably chosen his friends from among 
the most profligate of mankind. His own honour , 
would have forbidden him from mixing his private 
pleasures or coriversation with Jockeys, gamesters, 
blasphemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He would 
then have never feit, much less would he have 
submittcd to, the dishonest necessity of engaging 
in the interests and intrigues of his dependents ; 
of supplying their vices, or' relieving their begga- 
ry, at the expense of his country. He would not 
have betrayed such ignorance, or such contempt, 
of the Constitution, as openly to avow, in a court 
of justice, the purchasef and sale of a borough. 
He ^Vould not have thought it consistent with his 
rank in the State, or even with his personal 



* At this interview, which passed at the house of ihe 
late lord Eglintoune, lord Bute told the duke, tbat he 
was determined never to have any connexion with a man 
who had so basely betrayed hira. 

t In an answer in Chancery, in a suit against him to, 
recover a large siim, paid him by a person whom he had 
undertaben to return lo parliament for one of bis 
grace^s borougbs, he was compelled to repay the mo- 
ney. 
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imporfance, to be the little tyrant of a little Corpo- 
ration.* He would never have been insulted with 
virtues which he had laboured to extinguish; nor 
suffered the disgrace of a mortifying defeat, whieh 
has made him ridiculous and contemptible even to 
the few by whöm he was not detested. I rever- 
ence the afflictions of a good man; his sorrows 
are sacred. But how can we take part in the dis- 
tresses of a man whom we can neither love or es- 
teem: or feel for a calamity of which he himself 
is insensible? Where was the father's heart, when 
he could look for, or find, an immediate consola- 
tion for the loss of an only son, in consultations 
and bargains for a place at coürt, and even in the 
misery of ballotting at the India-House? 

Admitting, then, that you have mistaken or de- 
serted those honourable principles which ought tD 
have directed your conduct; admitting that you 
have as little claim to private affection as to pub- 
lic esteem, let us see with what abilities, with 
what degree of judgment, you have carried your 
own System into execution. A great man, in the 
success, and even in the magnitude, of his crimes, 
finds a rescue from contempt. Your graco is 
every way unfortunate. Yet I will not look back 
to those ridiculous scenes, by which, in your ear- 



♦ Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in such con- 
tempt and detestalion, that, in ordcr to deliver them- 
selves from him, they admitted a great number of stran- 
gere to the freedom. To make his defeat truly ridicu- 
lous, he tpied his whole strength against Mr. Home, and 
was beaten upon his own ground- 
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Her days, you thought it an honour to be distin- 
guished;* the recorded stripes, the public infamy, 
your own sufferings, or Mr. Rigby's fortitude. 
These events undoubtedly lefl an impression, 
though not upon your mind. To such a mind, it 
may, perhaps, be a pleasure to reflect, that there 
is hardly a corner of any of his majesty's king- 
doms, except France, in which, at one time or 
other, your valuable life has not been in danger. 
Amiable man ! we see and acknowledge the pro- 
tection of Providence, by which you have so often 
escaped the personal detestation of your fellow- 
subjects, and are still reserved for the public jus- 
tice of your country. 

Your history begins to be important at that 
aüspicious period, at which you were deputed to 
represent the earl of Bute at the court of Ver- 
sailles. It was an honourable office, and executed 
with the same spirit with which it was accepted. 
Your patrons wanted an ambassador who would 
submit to make concessions, without daring to in, 
sist upon any honourable condition for his sove» 

• Mr. Heston Humphrey, a country attorney, horse* 
whipped the duke, with equal justice, security, and 
perseverance, on the course at Litcbfield. Rigby and 
lord Trentiiaro were also cudgelled in a most exem- 
plary manner. This gave rise to the following story: 
*< Wheo the late king heard that sir Edward Hawke 
had givea tbe Frenäh a druhbing, his majesty, who 
bad never received that kind of cbastisement, was 
pleased lo ask lord Chesterfield the meaning of the 

Word " Sir," says lord Chesterfield, "Ihe meaning of 

the Word — But )iere comea tbe duke of Bedford, who 
ia better able4o explain it to your majeaty than I am.'' 

YOL, U 13* 
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reigD> Their business required a man who had 
BS little feeling ibr bis own dignity, as for the wel- 
fare of bis country; and tbey found bim in the 
first rank of tbe nobility. Belleisle, Goree, Guada- 
loupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, The Fishery, and 
the Havana, are glorious monuments of your 
grace's talents for negotiatian. My lord, we are 
too well acquainted with your pecuniary character, 
to think it possible tbat so many public sacrifices 
should have been made witbout some private 
compensations. Your conduct carries with it an 
internal evidence, beyond all tbe legal proofe of 
a court of justice. Even tbe callous pride of lord 
Egremont was alarmed.* He saw and feit bis 
own disbonour in corresponding with you : and 
tbere certainly was a moment at whicb he meant 
to have resisted, had not a fatal letbargy prevail- 
ed over bis faculties, and carried all sense and 
memory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify tbe secret terms 
on whicb you were invited to support f an admi- 
nistration whicb lord Bute pretended to leave in 
füll possession of their ministerial authority, and 
perfectly masters of tbemselves. He was not of 
a temper to relinquisb power, tbougb he retired 
from employment. Stipulations were certainly 
made between your grace and bim, and certainly 

•Thisman, notwitbstanding bis pride and Tory prn- 
ciples, had some Englisfa stuff in him. Upon ao official 
letter be wrote to the duke of Bedford, the duke deairäd 
to be recalled, and it was with tbe utmost difficulty that 
lord Bute could appetse hinu 

tMr. Grenville, lord Halifax, and lord Egremont. 
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violated* Afler two years' Submission, you thought 
you had collected strength enough to control bis 
influence, and that it was your turn to be a tyrant, 
because you had been a slave. When you found 
yourself mistaken in your opinion of your gracious 
xnaster's firmness, disappointment got the better 
of all your humble discretion, and carried you to 
an excess of outrage to bis person, as distant from 
true spirit, as from all decency and respect.* 
After robbing him of the rights of a king, you 
would not permit him to preserve the honour of 
a gentleman. It was then lord Weymouth was 
nominated to Ireland, and despatched (we well 
remember with what indecent hurry) to plunder 
the treasury of the first fruits of an employment, 
which you well knew he was never to execute.f 

This sudden declaration of war against the fa- 
vourite, might have given you a momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either been adopted 
upon principle, or maintained with resolution. 
Without looking back to all your former servility, 
we need only observe your subsequent conduct, 
to see upon what motives you acted. Apparent- 
ly united with Mr. Grenville, you waited until 
lord Rockingham's feeble administration should 



* The ministry having endeavoured to exciude the 
dowager out of the Regency Bil], the earl of Bute de- 
termined to dismiss them. Upon this, the duke of Bed- 

^ord demanded an audience of the , 

reproached him io plain terms with his duplicity^ base- 
ness, falsehood, treachery, and bypocrisy; repeatedly 
gave him the lie, and left him in convulsions» 

t He received three thousand pounds for plate and 
eqaipage money. 
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dissolve in its own weakness. The moment their 
dismission was suspected, the moment you per- j 
ceived that another System was adopted in the 
closet, you thought it no disgrace to return to 
your former dependence, and solicit once mors 
the friendship of lord Bute. You begged an in- 
terview, at which he had spirit enough to treat 
you with contempt. • 

It would now be of little use to point out by 
what a train of weak, injudicious measures, it be- 
came necessary, or was thought so, to call you 
back to a share in the administration. * The 
friends, whom you did not in the last instance 
desert, were not of a character to add strength or 
credit to.government : and, at that time, your ai- 
liance with the duke of Grafton, was, I presume, 
hardJy foreseen. We must look for other stipula- 
tions to account for that sudden resolution of the | 
closet, by which three of your dependentsf (whose | 
characters, I think, cannot be less respected than 
they are) were advanced to offices, through j 
which you might again control the minister, and 
probably engross the whole direction of afifairs. 

The possession of -absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you 
have taken to obtain and confirm it, are too gross 
to escape the eyes of a discerning, judtcious 
prince. His palace is besieged; the ,lines of cir- 

* When earl Gower was appointed President of the 
Council, the king, with his usual sincerity, assured him, 
that he had not had one happy moment since the duke of 
Bedford left him. 

t Lords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 
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cumvallation are drawing round him; and, unless 
he finds a resource in bis own activity, or in the 
attachment of the real friends of bis family, the 
best of princes must submit to the confinement of 
a State prisoner, until your grace's death, or some 
less fortunate event, shall raise the siege. For 
the present, you may safely resume that style of 
Insult and menace, which even a private gentle- 
man cannot submit to hear without being con- 
temptible. Mr. M'Kenzie's history is not yet for- 
gotten; and you may find precedents enough of 
the mode in which an imperious subject may sig- 
nify his pleasure to bis sovereign. Where will 
tbis gracious monarcb look for assistance, wben 
the wretched Grafion could forget bis obligations 
to bLä master, and desert bim for a bollow alli- 
ance with such a man as the duke of Bedford ! 

Let US consider you, then, as arrived at the 
summit of worldly greatness; let us suppose that 
all your plans of avarice and ambition are ac 
complished, and your most sanguine wishes grati- 
fied, in the fear as well as the batred of the peo- 
ple; can age itself forget that you are now in the 
last act of life ? Can gray bairs make folly vene- 
rable? And is there no period to be reserved for 
meditation and retirement? For shame, my lord! 
let it not be recorded of you, that the latest mo- 
ments of your life were dedicated to the sameun- 
wortby pursuits, the same busy agitations, in 
"ybich your youth and manhood were exbausted. 
Consider that, altbougb you caimot disgrace your 
former life, you are violating the character of age, 
and exposing the impotent imbecility, aftcr you 
have lost the vigour of the passions. 
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Your frlends will ask, perhaps, Whither shall 
this unhappy old man retire? Cän he remain in 
the metropolis, where his life has been so often 
threatened, and his palace so oflen attacked? If 
he returns to Woburn, scorn and mockery await 
him. He must create a solitude round his estate, 
if he would avoid the face of reproäch and deri- 
sion. At Plymouth, his destruction would be 
more than probable; at Exeter, inevitable. No 
honest Englishman will ever forget his attach- 
menty nor any honest Scptchman forgive his trea- 
chery, to lord Bute. At every town he enters, 
he must change his liveries and name. Which- 
ever way he flies, the hvs and cry of the country 
pursues him. 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of 
his administration have been more sensibly feit; 
his virtues better ünderstood; or, at worst, they 
will not, for him alone, forget their hospitality. 
As well might Verres have returned to Sicily. 
You have twice escaped, my lord; beware of a 
third. experiment. The indignation of a whole 
people, plundered, insulted, and oppressed, as 
they have been, will not always be disappointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies, than from 
yourself. Persccuted abroad^ you look into your 
own heart for consolation, and find nothing but 
reproaches and despair. But, my lord, you may 
quit the field of business, though not the field of 
danger, and though you cannot be safe, you may 
cease to be ridiculous. I fear you have listened 
too long to the advice of those pernicious friends, 
with whose interests you have sordidly united 
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your own, and for whom you have sacrüiced 
every thing that ought to be dear to a man of 
honour. They are still base enough to encourage 
the follies of your age, as they once did the vices 
of your youth. As little acquainted with the 
rules of decorum as with the laws of morality, 
they will not sufFer you to profit by experience, 
nor even to consult the propriety of a bad charac- 
ter. Even now they teil you that lifo is no more 
than a dramatic scene, in which the hero should 
preserve his consistency to the last; and that as 
you lived without virtue,.you should die without 
repentance. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIV. 



To Junius. 



SIE, September 14, 1769. 

HAVING accidentally seen a republica- 
tion of your letters, wherein you have been pleas- 
ed to asseit, that I had sold the companions of 
my success, I am again obliged to declare the 
Said assertion to be a most infamous and malicious 
falsehood; and I again call upon you to stand 
fbrth, avow yourself, and pi^ove the Charge* 
If you can make it out to the satisfaction of any 
one man in the kingdom, I will be content to be 
thought the worst man in it; if you do not, what 
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mu5t the nalion think of you? Party has nothing 
to do in this affair : you have made a personal at- 
tack upon niy honour, defamed nie by a most vile 
calumny, which migbt possibly have sunk into 
obli\ ion, had not such uncommon pains been 
taken to renew and perpetuate Üüs scandal, 
chiefly because it has been told in good language; 
for I give you füll credit for your elegant diction, 
well-turned periods, and Attic w it: but wit is oflen- 
tinies false, though it may appear briliiant; which 
is exactly the case of your whole Performance. 
But, sir, I am obliged, in the most serious man- 
ner, to accuse you of being guilty of faJsities. 
You have said the thing that is not. To support 
your Story, you have recourse to the foUowing irre- 
sistible argumeut: " You sold the companions of 
your victory, because, when the 16th reginient was 
given to you, you were silenU The conclusion ia 
inevitable." I believe that such deep and acute 
reasoning could only come from such an extraor- 
dinary writer as Junius, But, unfortunately for 
you, the premises, as well as the conclusion, are 
absolutely false. Many applications have been 
made to the ministry, on the subject of the Manilla 
ransom, since the time of my being colonel ofthat 
regiment. As I have for some year^ quitted Lon- 
don, I was obliged to have recourse to the honour- 
able colonel Monson, and sir Samuel Cornish, to 
negotiate for me. In the last autumn, I personal- 
ly dehvered a memorial to the carl of Shelburne, 
at his seat in Wiltshire. As you have told us of 
your importance, that you are a person of rank 
and fortune, and above a common bribe, you may, 
in all probability, be not unknown to his lordship. 
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Who Cao satisfy you of the truth of what I say. 
ßut I shall now take the liberty, sir, to seize 
your battery, and tum it against yourself. If 
your puerile and tinsel logic could carry the least 
weight or conviction with it, how must you stand 
ftffected by the inevitable conclusion, as you are 
pleased to terra it? According to Junms, silence 
is guilt. In many of the public papers, you 
have been called, in the mosi direct and offensive 
terms, a liar and a coward. When did you re- 
ply to these foul accusations? You have been 
quite silent, quite chop-fallen: therefore, because 
you was silent, the nation has a right to pronounce 
you to be both a liar and a coward, from your 
t)wn argument. But, sir, I will give you fair 
|)lay ; I will afford you an opportunity to wipe off 
the first appellation, by desiring tho proofe of 
your Charge against me. Produce them! To 
wipe off the last, produce^ yourself. People can- 
iiot bear any longer your lion's skin, and the des- 
picable imposture of the old Roman name which 
you have affected. For the future, assume the 
name of some modern* bravo and dark assassin : 
let your appellation have some affinity to your 
practice. But if I must perish, Jumus, let me 
perish in the face of day : be for once a generous 
and open enemy. I allow that Gothic appeals to 
cold iron, are no better proofs of a man's honesty 
and veracity, than bot iron and buming plough- 
shares are of female chastity; öut a soldier's ho- 
nour is as delicate as a woman's : it must not be 

* Was Brutus an ancient bravo and dark assassin? Or 
^oes sir W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to t|ie heart' 
VOL. !• 14 
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I 

suspected. You have dared to throw more than 
a suspicion upon mine: you cannot but know the 
consequences, which even the meekness ol Chris- 
tianity would pardon me for, afler the injury you 
have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXV. 



Hseret lateri lethalis arundo. 



To Sir William Draper ^ Knight qfthe Bath» 

siB, September 25, 1769« 

AFTER so long an interval, I did not ex- 
pect to See the debate revived between us. My 
answer to your last letter shall be short; fbr I 
write to you with reluctance, and I hope we shall 
now conclude our correspondence for ever. 

Had you been origmally, and without provoca- 
tion, attacked by an anonymous writer, you 
would have some right to demand his name. But 
in this cause you are a volunteer. You engaged 
in it with the unpremeditated gallantry of a sol- 
dier. You were content to set your name in Op- 
position to a man who would probably continue 
in concealment. You understood the terms upon 
which we were to correspond, and gave at least 
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a tacit assent to them. After voluntarily attack- 
mg me, under the character of Junius, wbat pos- 
sible right have you to know me under any other? 
"Will you forgive me if I insinuate to you, that 
you foresaw some honour in the apparent spirit 
of Coming forward in person, and that you were 
not quite indifferent to the display of your literary 
qualificatipns? 

You cannot but know, that the republication 
of my ietters was no more than a catch-penny 
contrivance of a printer, in which it was impos- 
sible 1 should be concerned, and for which I am 
no way answerable. At the same time, I wish 
you to understand, that if I do not take the trou- 
ble of reprinting these papers, it is not from any 
fear of giving offence to sir William Draper, 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted merely 
for distinction, are unworthy of notice: but when 
you teil me I have submitted to be called a liar 
and a coward, I must ask you, in my tum, whe- 
ther you seriously think it any way incumbent on 
me to take notice of the silly invectives of every 
simpleton who writes in a newspaper; and what 
opinion you would have conceived of my discre- 
tion, if I had sufTered myself to be the dupe of 
so shallow an artifice? 

Your appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither 
prove your innocence, nor clear you from suspi- 
cion. Your complaints with regard to the Ma- 
nilla ransom, were, for a considerable time, a 
distress to govemment. You were appointed 
(greatly out of your tum) to the command of a 
regiment; and during that administration we 
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heard no more of sir William Draper. The facts 
of which I speak may, indeed, be variously ac- 
counted for; but they |ire too notorious to be de- 
nied; and I think you might have leamed, at the 
university, that a false conclusion is an error in 
argument, not a breach pf veracity. Your solici- 
tationsy 1 doubt not, were renewed under another 
administration. Admitting the fact, I fear an in- 
different person would only infer from it, that ex- 
perience had made you acquainted with the bene- 
fits of complaining. Remember, sir, that you 
have yourself confessed, that, considering the cri- 
tical Situation of this country, the ministry are in 
the right to temporise with Spain. This confes. 
sion reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma. By 
renewing your solicitations, you must either mean 
to force your country into a war at a most unsea- 
sonable juncture, or, having no^ view or expecta- 
tion of that kind, that you look'for nothing but a 
private compensation for yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I 
should be exposed to the resentment of the worst 
and the most powerful men in this country, though 
I may be indifferent about yours. Though you 
would fight, there are others who would assassi- 
nate. 

But, after all, sir, where is the injury? You 
assure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; 
that it carries not the least weight or conviction; 
that my premises are false, and my conclusions 
absurd. If this be a just description of me, how 
is it possible for such a writer to disturb your 
peace of mind, or to injure a character so well 
established as yours? Take care, sir Williana, 
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how you indulgo this unruly temper, lest tho 
World should suspect that coiiscieiice has some 
■share in your resentments. You have möre to 
fear from the treachery of your own passions, 
than from any malevolence of mino. 

I believe, sir, you will never know me. A con- 
siderable time must certainly elapse before we 
are personally acquainted. You need not, how- 
ever, regret the delay, or sufTer an apprehension, 
that any- length of time can restore you to the Chris- 
tian meekness of your temper, and disappoint your 
present indignation. If I understand your cha- 
racter, there is in your own breast a repository, 
in which your resentments may Ibe safely laid up 
for future occasions, and preserved without the 
hazard of diminution. The odia in longum ja- 
cenSf quoß reconderet, auctaque promeret, 1 thought 
had only belonged to the worst character of an- 
tiquity. The text is in Tacitus : you know best 
jvhere to look for the commentary, 

JUNIUS. 

VOL. I. 14* 
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LETTER XXVI. 

A Word at parting to Junius. 

*siR, October 7, 1769. 

AS yöu have not favoured me with either 
of the explanations demanded of you, I can have 
nothing moreto say to you upon my own account. 
Your mercy to me, or tenderness for yourself, has 
been very great. The public will judge of your 



^Mfosures and not men, is the common cant of 
affected moderation: a base counterfeit language, fa- 
bricated by knaves. and made curreDt among fools. 
Such gentle cen^ure is not fitted to the present degene- 
rate State of society. What does it avail to expose 
the absurd contrivance, or pernicious tendency of 
meäsures, if the man wbo advises or executes, shall be 
sußered, not only to escape with impunfity, but eren to 
preseiTTe his power, and insult us with the farour of 
his sovereign? I would recommend to the reader the 
whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Doctor Arbuthnot, dated 
July 26^ 1734, from which the foUowing is an eztract: 
** To reform, and not to chastise, I am afraid, is im- 
possible; and that the best preeepts, as well as the 
best laws, would proye of small use, if there were na 
examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the ab- 
€tract, without touching persons, may be safe fighÜDg, 
indeed, but it is fighting with shadows. My greatest 
comfort and encouragement to prcceed has been to- 
«ee, that those who have no shame, and no fear.of anj 
ihing eise, haye appeared touched by my satirea.*' 
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taotives. If your excess of modesty forbids you to 
produce either the proofs or yourself, I will ex- 
cuse it. Take courage, I have not the temper 
of Tiberius, any möre than the rank or power. 
You, indeed, are a tyraiit of another sort; and 
upon your political bed of torture, can excruciate 
any subject, from a first minister down to such a 
grub or butterfly as myself ; like another detested 
tyrant of antiquity, can make the wretched suf- 
ferer fit the bed, if the bed will not fit the sufferer, 
by disjointing or tearing the trembling limbs, un- . 
til they are stretched to its extremity. But cou- 
rage, constancy, and patience under torments, 
have sometimes caused the most hardened mon- 
sters to relent, and forgive the object of their 
cruelty. You, sir, are determined to try all that 
human nature can cndure, until she expires; eise, 
was it possible that you could be the author of that 
most inhuman letter to the duke of Bedford, I 
have read with astonishment and horror? Where, 
sir, where were the feelings of your own heart, 
when you could upbraid a most aflfectionate fa- 
ther with the loss of his only and most amiable 
aoni Read over again those cruel lines of yours, 
and let them wring your very soul ? Cannot poli- 
tical questions be discussed, without descending to 
the most odious personalities? Must you go wan- 
tonly out of your way to torment declining age, 
because the duke of Bedford may have quarrelled 
with those whose cause and politics you espouse ? 
For shame ! for shame ! As you have spoken dag' 
gers to him, you may justly dread the use of them 
against your own breast, did a "want of courage, 
or of noble sentiments^ stimulate him to such 
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mcan revenge. He is above it; he is brave. Do 
you fancy that your own base arts have infected 
our whole Island? But your own reflections, your 
own conscience, must,and will, if you have any 
spark of humanity remäining, give him most am- 
ple vengeance. Not all the power öf words vvith 
. which you are so graced, will ever wash out, or 
even palliate, this foul blot in your charaeter. I 
have not time, at prescntj to dissect your letter 
so minutely as I could wish; but I will be bold 
enough to say, that it is (as to reason.and argu- 
ment) the most extraordinary piece of ßorid im' 
potence that was ever imposed upon the eyes and 
ears of the too credulous and deluded mob. It 
accuses the duke of Bedford of high treason. 
Upon what foundation? You teil us, " the duke'a 
pecuniary charaeter makes it iiiore than probable, 
that he could not have made such sacrifices at the 
peace, without some private compensations : that 
bis conduct carried with it an interior evidence, 
beyond all the legal proofs of a court of justice." 
My academical education, sir, bids me teil you, 
that it is necessary to cstablish the truth of your 
first proposition, before you presume to draw iU'^ 
ferences from it. First prove the avarice> before 
you make the rash, hasty, and most wicked con- 
clusion. This father, Junius, ^whom you call 
avaricious, allqwed that son * eight thousand 
pounds a year. Upon bis most unfortunate death, 
which your usual good-naturo took care to re- 
mind him of, he greatly increased the jointure of 
the afflicted lady bis widow. Is this avarice? Is 
this doing good by stealth? It is upon record. 
If exact Order, method, and true economy, as 
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a, master of a family; if splendour, aäd just mag- 
nificencc, without wild waste and thoughtless ex- 
travagance, may constitute the character of an 
avaricious man, the duke is guilty. But, fbr a 
moment, let us admit that an ambassador may 
love money too much what proof do you give that 
he has taken any to betray his country? Is it 
hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular; 
or the evidence of thosa concerned in this black 
affair? Produce your authorities to the pub- 
lic. It is a most impudent kind oi sorcery to at* 
tempt to blind us with the smoke, without con- 
vincing us that the iire has existed. You first 
brand him with a vice that he is free from, to 
render him odious and suspected. Suspicion is 
the foul weapon with which you make all your 
Chief attacks; with that you stab. But shall one 
of the first subjects of the realm be ruined in his 
fame, shall even bis life be in constant danger, 
from a Charge built upon such sandy foundations? 
JMust his house be besieged by lawless ruffians, 
Tiis joumeys impeded, and even the asylum of an 
altar be insecure from assertions so base and false7 
potent as he is, the duke is amenable to justice; 
if guilty, punishable. The parliament is the 
liigh and solemn tribunal for matters of such great 
moment; to that be they submitted. But I hope, 
also, that some notice will be taken of, and some 
punishment inflicted upon, false accusers; espe- 
cially upon such, Junius, who are wilfuUy false. 
In any truth I will agree even with Junius; will 
agree with him that it is highly unbecoming the 
dignity of peers to tamper with boroughs. Aris- 
toeracy is as fatal as democracy. Our constitu. 
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iion admits of ncither. It loves a king, lords, and 
commons, really chosen by the unbought sufirages 
ofafree people. But if corruption only shifls 
hands, if the worthy commoner gives the bribe 
iostead of the potent peer« is the State better 
served by this exchange? Is the real emancipa- 
tion of the borough effected, because nejv parch- 
ment bonds may posfiibly supersede the cid? To 
say the truth, wherever such practices prevail, 
they are equally criminal to, and destructive o^ 
our freedom. 

The rest of your declamation is scarce worth 
considering, except for the elegance of the lan- 
guage. Like Hambet, in the play, you produce 
two pictures: you teil us, that one is not like the 
duke of Bedford; then you bring a most hideous 
caricature, and teil us of the resemblance; but 
muüum ahludit imago. 

' All your long tedious accounts of ibe mlaiste- 
rial quarreis, and the intrigues of the cabinet 
are reducible to a few short lines; and to convince 
you, sir, that I do not mean to flatter any minis- 
ter, either past or present, these are my thoughts: 
they seem to have acted like lovers, or children; 
have* pouted, quarrelled, cried, kissed, and been 
friends again, as the objects of desire, the minis- 
terial ^rattles [^havös been put into their hands« 
But such proceedings are very unworthy of the 
gravity and dignity of a great nation. We do 
not want men of abilities, but we have wanted 

• Sir William gives us a pleasant account of men, 
who, 10 hls opinion at least, aro the best qualified to 
govern an empire. 
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steadlness: we want unanimity; your letters, Ju- 
nius, will not contribute thereto. You may one 
day expire by a flame of your own kindling. But 
it is my humble opinion, that lenity and modera- 
tion, pardon and oblivion, will disappoint the 
efforts of all the seditious in the land, and extin- 
guish their wide-spreading fires. I have lived 
with this sentiment; with this I shall die. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER XXVII. 



To the Printer qf the Public Advertiser. 

SIE, October 13, 1769. 

IF sir William Draper's bed be a bed of 
tortures, he has made it fbr himself. I shall never 
Interrupt his repose. Having changed the sub- 
ject, there are parts of his last Icttcr not unde- 
serving of a reply. Leaving his private character 
and conduct out of the question, I shall consider 
him merely in the capac\ty of an author, whose 
labours certainly do no discredit to a newspaper. 
We say, ^ common discourse, that a man may 
be his own enemy; and the frequency of the fact 
makes the expression intelligible. But that a 
man should be the bitterest enemv of his friends. 
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implies a contradiction of a peculiar naturer 
There is something in it, which cannot be con- 
ceived, without a confusion of ideas, nor express- 
ed, without a solecism in language. Sir William 
Draper is still that fatal friend lord Granby fbund 
him. Yet, I am ready to do justice to bis gene- 
rosity; if, indeed, it be not something more than 
generousy to be the voluntary advocate of men^ 
who think themselves injured by bis assistance,- 
and to consider nothing in the cause he adopts,- 
but the difficulty of defending it. I thoughtt- 
however, he had been better read in the history 
of the human heart, than to compare or confounrf 
the tortures of the body with those of the mind# 
He ought to have known, though, perhaps, it 
might not be bis interest to confess, that no ouf' 
ward tyranny can reach the mind. If conscienc^ 
plays the tyrant, it would be greatly for the be-- 
nefits of the world that she were morc arbitrary^ 
and far less placable, than some men find her. 

But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a 
father's heart. Am I, indeed, so injudicioustf 
Does sir William Draper think I would have ha- 
zarded my credit with a generous nation, by sa 
gross a violation of the laws of humanity? Does- 
he think I am so little acquainted with the first 
and neblest characteristic of Englishmen? Or, 
how will he reconcile such foUy with an under-r 
Standing so füll of artißce as mine? Had he been 
a father, he would have been but little ofiended 
with the severity of the reproach,#r his mind 
would have been filled witb the justice of it. He 
would have seen, that I did not insult the ieel- 
ings of a father, but the father who feit nothing. 
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He would have t^sted to the evidence ofhis own 
paternal heart, and boldly denied the possibility 
6{ the fact, instead of defending it. AgaJDSt 
Whom,- then, will his honest indignation be di- 
rected, when I assure him, that this whole town 
beheld the duke of Bedfbrd's conduct, upon the 
death ofhis son, with horror and astonishment? Sir 
William Draper does bimself but little honour in 
opposing the general sense of his country. The^ 
people are , seldom wrong in their opinions; in 
their sentiments they are never mistal^en. There 
may be a vanity, perhaps, in a singular way of 
thinking: but when a man professes a want of 
those feelings which do honour to the multitude, 
hehazards something infinitely more important 
than the character of his understanding. Afler 
all| as sir William may possibly be in earnest in 
his anxiety for the duke of Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. He may rest assured, 
this worthy nobleman laughs, with equal indif^ 
ferencoy at my reproaches, and sir William's dis- 
tress about him. Buthere let it stop. Even the 
duke of Bedford, insensible as he iSf will consult 
the tranquillity of his life, in not provoking the 
nioderation of my temper* If from the profound- 
est contempt, I should erer rise into anger, he 
should soon find^ that all I have already said of 
him was lenity and compassion. 

Out of a long catalogae, sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refbtation of two 
charges only. The rest he had not time to dis- 
cuss; and indeed, it would have been a labori- 
ous undertaking. To draw up a defence of such 
a series ef enormities, would have required a 

VOL. u 15 
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life, at least, as long as that which has been uni- 
formly eraployed in the practice of them. The 
public opinion of the duke of Bedford's extreme 
econoray is, it seems, entirely withöut fbundation. 
Though not very prodigal abroad, in bis own fa- 
mil^, at leasty he is regulär and magnificent. He 
pays bis debts, abhors a beggar, andmakes a hand- 
sorae Provision f^r his son. His charity has im- 
proved upon the ''proverb, and ended where it be- 
gan, Admitting the whble force of this single 
instance of his domestic generosity, (wonderful, 
indeed, considering the narrowness of bis fortone, 
and the little merit of his only son) the public 
may still, perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand 
some other less equivocal propfs of his manifi- 
cence. Sir William Draper should have entered 
boldly into the detail of indigence relieved, of 
arts encouraged, of science patronised, men of 
learning protected, and works of genius leward- 
ed. In Short, had there been a single instance, 
besides Mr. Rigby,* of blushing merit, brought 
forward by the duke for the Service of the pub- 
lic, it should not have been omitted. 

I wish it were poösible to establish my inference 
with the same certainty on which I believe the 
fhinciple is founded. My conclusion, however, 
was not drawn from the prihciple alone. I am 
not so unjust as to reason from one crime to ano- 
ther: though I think that, of all thevices, avarice 
is most apt to taint and corrupt the heart I com- 

* This gentleman is supposed to have the same idea 
of blushing, that a mao, blind from his birth, bas of 
scarlet or sky blue. 
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bined the known temper of the man, with the ex- 
travagant, concessions made by the ambassador; 
and though I doubt not sufficient care was taken 
to leave no document of any treasonable negotia- 
lion, I still maintain that the conductf of this 
minister carries with it an internal and convinc- 
ing evidence against him. Sir William Draper 
seems not to know" the value or force of such a 
proof. He will not permit us to judge of the mo* 
tives of men, by the manifest tendency of their 
actions, nor by the notorious character of their 
mlnds. He calls for papers and witness with 
triumphant security, as if nothing could be trüe 
but what could be proved in a court of justice. 
Yet a religious man might have remembered 
upon what fbundation some truths, most interest- 
ing to mankind, have been received and establish- 
ed. If it were not for the internal evidence which 
the purest of religions carries with it, what would 
have become of his once well-quoted decalogue, 
and of the meekness of his Christianity? 

The generous warmth of his resentment makes 
him confound the order of events. He forgets, 
that the insults and distresses which the duke ot 
Bedfbrd ]ias suffered, and which sir William has 
lamented, with many delicate touches of the true 
pathetic, were only recorded in my letter to his 
grace, not occasioned by it. It was a simple, can- 
did narrative of facts; though, for aught I know, 
it may carry with it something prophetic. Hiis 

tifsir W. D. win take the trouble of looking into 
Torey's Memoire, he will »ee with what little ceremoDy 
ft bribe may be ofifered to a duke, and with what little 
ceremony it was otUy not accepted. 
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grace, undoubtedly, has received several onunous 
hints; and^ I think, in certain circumstances, a 
wise man would do well to prepare himself for the 
event. ' * 

But I have a charge of a heavier nature stgainst 
sir William Draper. He teils us, that the duke 
of Bedford is amenableta- justice; that parlia- 
ment is a high and solemn tribunal; and that, if 
güilty, he may be punished by due course of law; 
and all this he says with as much gravity as if he be- 
iieved every word of the matter. I hope, indeed, 
the day of impeachments will arrive before this 
nobleman escapes out of life; but, to refer us to 
that mode of «proceeding now, with such a minis* 
try, and such a house of commons as the present, 
what is it, but an indecent mockery of the com- 
mon sense of the nation? I think he might have 
contented himself with defending the greatest 
enemy, without insulting the distresses of his 
•country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, with 
xespect to the present condition of aäairs, is too 
loose and undetermined to be of any service to 
the public. How stränge is it that this gentle- 
man should dedicate so much time and argument 
to the defence of worthless or indifferent charac- 
ters, while he gives but seven solitary lines to the 
only subject which can deserve his attention, or 
do credit to his abilities! 

JUNIÜS. 
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LETTER XXVIII. 



To the Printer qf the Fuhlic Advertiser, 

SIR, October 19, 1769. 

I VERY sincerely applaud the spirit' with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gratitude to her 
benefactor. Though I think she has mistaken 
the point, she shows a virtue which makes her 
respectable. The question tumed upon the per- 
soncd generosity or avarice of a man, whose pri- 
vate fbrtune is immense. The proofe of his mu- 
nifice&ce must be drawn from the uses to which he 
has applied that fortune. I was not speaking of 
a lordiiieutenant of Ireland, but of a rieh Eng- 
lish duke, whose wealth gave him the means of 
doing as much good in this country, as he derived 
from his power in another. I am far from wish- 
ing to lessen the merit of this Single benevolent 
action; perhaps it is the more conspicuous, from 
Standing alone. All I mean to say is, that it 
proves nothing in the present argument. 

JÜNIÜS. 

VOL. I. 15* 
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LETTER XXIX. 



Addressed to the Printer qf the Public Adveräser. 



siH, October 19, 1769. 

I AM well assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Mo. 
destus (whose letter appeared in the Gazetteer 
of Monday), especially asthe dispute must be 
chiefly about words. Notwithstandiiig the par- 
tiality of the public, it does not appear that Ju- 
nius values himself upon any superior skill in 
composition: and I hope bis time will always be 
more usefully employed than in the trifling reüne- 
raents of verbal criticism. Modestus, however, 
shall have no reason to triumph in the silence and 
moderation of Junius. If he knew as much of 
the propriety of language, as, I believe, he does 
of the ßicts in question, he would have been as 
cautious of attacking Junius upon bis composi. 
tion, as he seems to be of entering into the sub- 
ject of it : yet, after all, the last is the only arti- 
cle of any iraportance to the public. 

I do not wonder at the unremitted rancour with 
which the duke of Bedford and bis adherents in- 
variably speak of a nation, which we weil know 
has been too much injured to be easiJy forgiven. 
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But why must Junius be an Irishman? The ah* 
9urdüy of his writings betrays him, Waving all 
consideration of the insult offered by Modestus to 
the declared judgment of the people (they may 
well bear this among'st the rest) let us fbllow the 
several instances, and try whether the Charge be 
fairly supported. 

1. Then, the leaving, a man to enjoy such a 
repose as he can find upon a bed of torture, is se* 
vere indeed; perhaps too much so, when applied 
to such a trifler as sir William Draper; but there 
is nothing absurd either in the idea or expression« 
Modestus cannot distinguish between a sarcasm 
and a contradiction. 

2, I affirm, with Junius, that it is the frequen. 
cy of the fact which alone can make us compre« 
hend how a man can be his own enemy. We 
should never arrive at the complex idea conveyed 
by those words, if we had only seen one or two 
instances of a man acting to his own prejudice. 
Ofier the proposition to a child or a man unused 
to Compound his ideas, and you will soon see how 
little either of them understand you. It is not a 
simple idea arising from a single fact, but a very 
complex idea arising from many facts, well ob- 
served, and accurately compared. 

3« Modestus could not, without great affecta- 
tion, mistake the meaning of Junius, when he 
speaks of a man, who is the bitterest enemy of his 
friends. He could not but know, that Junius 
3poke not of a false or hollow friendship, but of 
a real intention to serve, and that intention pro. 
4ucing the worst effects of enmity. Whether the 
description be strictly apoUeable to sir William 
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Draper, is another question. Junius does not say^ 
that it is more criminal fbr a man to be the ene- 
my of bis friends tban bis own; tbough be might 
have afiirnied it witb trutb. In a nxoral ligbt, a 
mau may certainly take greater liberties witb 
himself, tban witb anotber. To sacrifice our- 
selves merely, is a weakness we may indulge in, 
if we tbink proper, for we do it at our own ha- 
zard and ezpense; but, under tbe pretence of 
friendsbip, to sport witb tbe reputation, or sacri- 
fice tbe bonour, of anotber, is sometbing worse 
tban weakness; and if, in favour of tbe foolii^ 
Intention, we do not call it a crime, we must 
allow, at least, tbat it arises from an overween- 
ing, busy, meddling impudence. Junius says 
only, and be says truly, that it is more extraordi- 
nary; tbatit involves a greater contradiction tban 
tbe otber; and, is it not a maxim received in life, 
tbat, in general, we can determine more wisely 
for otbers tban for ourselves? Tbe reason of it 
is so clear in argument, tbat it bardly wants tbe 
confirmation of experience. Sir Wüliam Dra- 
per, I confess, is an exception to tbe general rule, 
tbougb not mucb to bis credit. 

4. If tbis gentleman will go back to bis ethics, 
he may, perhaps, discover the trutb of what Ju- 
nius says. That no outward tyranny can reach the 
ndnd. Tbe tortures of tbe body may be intro- 
duced, by way of omament or illustration, to re- 
present those of tbe mind; but, strictly, tbere is 
no similitude between them: they are totally dif- 
ferent, botb in their cause and Operation. The 
wretcb who suffers upon tbe rack is merely pas- 
«ivc: but, wben tbe mind is tortured, it is not at 
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Ihe command of any outward power; it is ^he 
«ense of guilt which constitutes the puni;3hmeDt> 
and creates that torture, with which the guilty 
mind acts upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what Junius says of conscience, 
and makes the sentence ridiculous, by making it 
bis owD. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Ju- 

nius, it seemsy has mistaken the dake of Bedford. 

His grace had all the proper feelings of a father, 

^hough he took care to suppress the appearance 

of them. Yet it was an occasion, one would think« 

on which he need not have been ashamed of his 

grief ^ on which less fortitude would have done 

him more honour. I can conceive, indeed, a be- 

nevolent motive for his endeavouring to assume 

an air of tranquilKty in his own family; and I 

wish I could discpver any thing, in the rest of his 

character, to justify my assigning that rootiye to 

his behaviour. But is there no medium? Was it 

necessary to appear abroad, to ballot at the India- 

House, and make a public display, though it were 

only of an apparent insensibility? I know we are 

treading on tender ground; and Junius, I am 

convinced, (^oes not wish to urge this question 

farther. Let the friends of the duke of Bedford 

observe that humble silence which becomes their 

Situation. They should recoUect, that there are 

still more facts in störe at which human nature 

woüld shudder. I shall be understood by those 

whom it concerns, when I say, that these facts go 

farther than to the duke.* 

• Within a fortnight after lord Tavistock's death, tbe 
venerable Gertrude had a rout at Bedford bouse. Tha 
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It is not inconsistent to suppose, that a man 
may be qiiite indifferent about one part ol a 
Charge, yet severely stung with another; and 
though he feels no remorse, that he may wish to 
be revenged. The charge of insensibility carries 
a reproach, indeed, but no danger with it. Ju- 
nius had said, There are others who wauM assas* 
sinatep Modestus, knowing bis man, will not 
suffer the insinuation to be divided, but ^xes it all 
upon the duke of Bedfbrd. 

Without determining upon what evidence Ju- 
nius would choose to be condemned, I will venture 
to maintain, in Opposition to Modestus, or to Mr. 
'Rigby, (who is certainly not Modestus) or any of 
the Bloomsbury gang, that the evidence against 
the duke of Bedford is as strong as any presump- 
tive evidence can, be. It depends upon a combi- 
nation of facts and reasoning, which require no 
confirmation from the anecdote of the duke of 
Marlborough. This anecdote was reierred to, 

good duke (who had only sixty thousand pounds a 
year) ordered an inventory to be take'n of his son's 
wearing. apparel, down to his Slippers, sold them all, 
and put the moriey in his pocket. The amiable mar- 
chioness, shocked at such brutal, unfeeling avarice, 
gave the ralue of the clothes to the m^rquis's servant, 
out of her own purse. That incomparable woman did not 
long surviye her husband. When she died, the duch- 
ess of Bedford treated her as the duke had treated his 
only son: she ordered every grown and trinket to be 
sold, and pocketed the money. These are the mon- 
sters whom sir WiiliaiB Draper comes forward to de- 
fend. May God protect me from doing any thing that 
may require such defence, or to deserve such friend- 
ship. 
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merely to show how ready a great man may be to 
receive a great bribe; and if Modestus could read 
the original, he would see, that the expres&ion 
only not accepted, was, probably, the only one in 
Dur länguage that exactJy fitted the case. The 
bribe oSered to the duke of Marlborough was not 
refused. 

I cannot conclude without taking notice of thiä 
honest gentleman's learning, and wishing he had 
given US a little more of il. When he accidental- 
ly found himself so near speaking truth, it was 
rather unfeir of him to leave out the non potuisse 
refellL As it Stands, the pudet Juec opprobria may 
be divided equally between Mr. Rigby and the 
duke of Bedford. Mr. Rigby, I take for granted, 
will assert bis natural right to the rhodesty of the 
quotation, and leave all the opprobrium to bis 
grace. PHILO JUNIÜS. 



LETTER XXX. 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, October 17, 1769. 

IT is not wonderful that the great cause 
in which this country is engaged, should have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of the 
people. I rather admire the generous spirit with 
which they feel and assert their interest in th:s 
important question, than blame them for their in- 
difference about any othcr. When tho constitu«. 
tion is openly inyaded, when the first original 
right of the people, from which all laws derivö 
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their authority, is directly attacked^ inferior 
grievances naturally lose their force, and are sui- 
fered to pass by withojt punishment or observa- 
tion. The present ministry are as sin^larly 
marked by their fortune, as their crimes. Instead^ 
of atoning for their former conduct, by any wise 
or populär measure, they have fbiind, in the enor- 
mity of one fact, a cover and defence for a series 
of measures, which must have been fatal to any 
other administration. I fear we are too remiss 
in observing the whole of their proceedings. 
Struck with the principal figure, we do not suffi. 
ciently mark in what manner the canvass is fiUed 
up. Yet surely it is not a less crime, nor less fa- 
tal in its consequences, to encourage a flagrant 
breach of the law, by a military force, than to 
make use of the ibrms of parliament to destroy 
the Constitution. — The ministry seem determined 
to give US a choice of difficulties, and, if po^sible, 
to perplex us with the multitude of their offences. 
The expedient is worthy of the duke of Grafion. 
But though he has preserved a gradation and va- 
riety in bis measures, we should remember that 
the principle is uniform. Dictated by the same 
spirit, they deserve the same attention. The 
foUowing fact though . of the most alarming na- 
ture, has not yet been clearly stated to the public;- 
nor have the consequences of it been sufficiently 
understood.— rHad I taken it up at an earlier pe- 
j^iod, I should have been accused of an uncandid^ 
xnalignant precipitation, as if I watched for an 
unfair ^dvantage against the ministry, and would 
not allow them a reasonable time to do their da- 
ty. They UQW stand without excuse* Instead 
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öf employing the leisure they have had, ia a strict 
examination of the ofience, and punishing the o£* 
fenders, they seem to have considered that induU 
gence as a security to them; that, with a Uttle 
time and management, the whole affair might be 
buried in silence, and utterly förgotten. 

A major general* of the army is arrested by the 
shefifiTs officers for a coasiderable debt. He per- 
suadea^them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard, ia 
St. James's Park, under some pretence of busi- 
Qess, which it imported him to sattle before he was 
coDÜned. He applies to a serjeant» not immedi- 
ately on duty, to assist, with some of his compani- 
ons, in favouring his escape. He attempts it. A 
bustle ensues. The bailifis claim their prisoner. 

An officer of the guards,f not then on duty, 
takes part in the aifair, applies to the lieutenaiit^ 
cemmanding the Tiit-yard guard, an«^ urges him 
to turn out his gaard to reheve a general ofiicer. 
The lieutenant declines interferlng in person, but 
Stands at a distance, and sufFers the business to be 
done. The officer takes upon himself to order 
-out the guard. In a moment they are in arms, 
quit their guard, qiarch, rescne the general, and 
drive away the sherifT's officers, who, in vain, re^ 
present their right to the prisoner, and the nature 
of the arrest. The soldiers first conduct the ge- 
neral into the guard-room, then escort him to a 
place of safety, with bayonets fixed, and in all th« 
£orms of military triumph. I will not enlarga 

* Major-general Gansei. 
t Lieutenant Dodd. 
{ Lieutenant Garth. 
70L. I. 16 
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upon the various circumstances which attended 
this atrocious proceeding. The personal injury 
received by the officers of tfc^law, in the execu- 
tion of their duty, may, perhaps, be atoned fbr by 
fiome private compensation. I consider nothing 
but the wound which has been given to the law 
itselfy to which no remedy has been applied, no 
satis&ction made. Neither is it my design to 
dwell upon the misconduct of the parties concern- 
ed, any farther than is necessary to show the be- 
haviour of the ministry in its true light. I would 
make every compassipnate allowance for the infa» 
tuation of the prisoner, the false and crimlnal dis- 
cretion of one officer» and the madness of another. 
I would leave the ignorant soldiers entirely out 
of the question. They are certainly the least 
guilty; though they are the only persons who have 
yet suffered, even in the appearance of punish- 
ment.* The fact ilself, however atrocious, is not 
the principal part to be considered. It might 
have happened under a more regulär government, 
and with guards better disciplined than ours« 
The main question is, In what manner have the 
ministry acted on this extraordinary occasion ? A 
general ofiicer calls upon the king's own guard, 
then actualiy on duty, to rescue him from the 
laws of bis country: yet, at this moment, he is in 
a Situation no worse than if he had not committed 
an offence equally enormous in a civil and military 
view. A lieutenant upon duty designedly quits 
bis guard, and suffers it to be drawn out by ano« 
ther ofiicer, for a purpose, which he well knew 

*A few of tbem were confined. 
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(as we may collect from an appearance of cau* 
tion, which only makes his behaviour the more 
criminal) to be in the highest degree illegal. 
Has this gentleman been called to a cotirt mar- 
tial to answer for his conduct? No. Has it been 
censured^ No. Has it been in any shape in- 
quired into ? No. Another lieutenant, not wpoa 
duty, nor even in his regimentals, is daring enough 
to Order out the king's guard, over which he had 
properly no command, and engages them in a vio- 
lation of the laws of his country, perhaps the most 
Singular and extravagant that ever was attempt- 
ed. What punishment has he suffered? Lite* 
rally none. Supposing he should be prosecuted 
at common law fbr the rescue ; will that drcum- 
stance, from which the ministry can derive no 
merit, excuse or justify their sufifering so flagrant 
a breach of military discipline to pass by unpu- 
nished and unnoticed 2 Are they aware of the 
outrage offered to their sovereign, when his own 
proper guard is ordered out to stop, by main 
force, the execution of his laws? What are we 
to conclude from so scandalous a neglect of their 
duty, but that they have other views, which can 
only be answered by securing the attachment of 
the guards? The minister would hardlybe so 
cautious of ofTending them, if he did not mean, in 
due time, to call for their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themselves, let it 
be observed, that these gentlemen are neither 
young officers, nor very young men. Had they 
beloDged to the unfledged race of ensigns, who 
infest oür streets, and dishonour our public places, 
it mighty perhaps, be suüicient to send them back 
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to tbat discipüne from which their parents, judg- 
ing Jightly from the maturity of their vices, had re- 
Okoved them^too soon. In thiscase, l arasorry to seey 
fiot so much the folly of youths, as the spiritof the 
Corps, and the connivance of government. I do 
not question that there are many brave and wer- 
Ihy officers in the regiments of guards» But con- 
sidering them a» a corps, I fear, it will be found, 
tbat they are neither good soldiers nor good sub- 
jects» Far be it from me to insinuate the moBt 
diatant reflection upon the army. On the contr a- 
ry^ l honour and esteem the profession; and^ if 
these gentlenoen were better soldiers, I am sure 
they would be better subjects. It is not that 
there is any internal vice or defect in the profes- 
sion itaelf^ as regulated in this country, but that 
it is the spirit of this particular eorps to despise 
their profession: and that, while they vainly as- 
sume the lead of the army, they make it matter 
of impertinent comparison, and triumph over the 
bravest troops in the world (I mean our marching 
regiments) that they, indeed, stand upon higher 
ground, and are privileged to neglect the labori- 
ous ibrms of military discipline and duty. With- 
out dwelling longer upon a most invidious subject» 
I shall leave it to military men, who have seen a 
Service more active than the parade, to determine 
whether or no I speak truth. 

How far this dangerous spirit has been eneou- 
raged by government, and to what pernicious 
purposes it may be applied hereafter, well de- 
serves our most serious consideration. I know, 
indeed, that, when this affair happened, an af- 
fectation of alarm ran through the ministry. 
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Something must be done to save appearances. 
The case was too flagrant to be passed by abso. 
lutely without notice. But how have they acted? 
Instead of ordering the officei*8 concemed (and 
who, strictly speaking, are alone guilty) to be put 
linder arrest. and brought to trial, they wouid 
have it understood, that they did their duty oom- 
pletely, in confining a serjeant and four privatö 
soldiers, until they should be demanded by the 
civil power: so that while the officers, who or- 
dered or permitted the thing to be done, escaped 
without censure, the poor men, who obeyed these 
Orders, jwho/ in a military view, are no way re- 
sponaible for what they did, and who for that rea- 
son, have been discharged by the civil magis- 
trates, are the only objects whom the «linistry 
have thought proper to expose to punishment. 
They did not venture to bring even these men to 
a court martial, because they knew their evidence 
would be fatal to some persons whom they were 
determined to protect; otherwise, I doubt not, 
the lives of these unhappy, friendless soldiers, 
would long since have been sacrificed without 
ßcruple, to the security of their guilty officers. 

I 'have been accused of endeavouring to inflame 
the paesions of the people. Lei me now appeal 
to their understanding. If there be any tool of 
administration, daring enough to deny these facts, 
or shameless enough to defend the conduct of the 
ministry, let him come forward. I care not under 
what title he appears. He shall find me ready to 
maintain the truth of my narrative, and the jus- 
tice of my observations upon it, at the hazard of 
my uticnost credit with the public. 

VOL. I. 16* 
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Uiider the mo6t arbitrary gpTer&mentSy the 
conamoa admmistration of justice is sufPereid to 
take its course. The iäut)ject, though robbed of 
his share in the legislature, is still protected by 
tbe laws. The political freedom of die English 
Constitution was once the pride and honour of an 
Englishmau. The civil equality of the laws pre- 
served the property, and defended the safety of 
the subject, Are these glorious privileges the 
• birthright of the people, or are we only tenasts 
at the will of the ministry? But that I know 
there is a spirit of resistance in the hearts of my 
countrymen; that they value life, not byvits con- 
veniences, but by the independence and dignity of 
their condition; I should, at this moment, appeal 
only to their discretion. I should persuade Üieih 
to banish from their minds all memory- of what 
we were; I should teil them this is not a tune 
to remember that we were Englishmen ; tmd 
give it, as my last advice, to make some eariy 
Agreement with the minister, that, since it has 
pleased him to rob us of those political rights, 
which once distinguished the inhabitants of a 
country where honour was happiness, he would 
leave us at least the humble, obedient security of 
Citizens, and graciously condescend to protecl us 
in our Submission* JUNIÜS* 

LETTER XXXI. 

To the Printer of the Public Adveräser. 

SIR, November 14, 1769. 

THE variety of remarks which have be«j 
tnade upon the last letter of Junius, and my own 
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jopinion o£ the writer, who, whatever may be his 
faults, is certainly not a weak maß, have induced 
nie to ezaminej with some attention, the subject 
ofthat letter. I could not persuade myself, that, 
whi]e he had plenty of important materials, he 
would have taken up a hght or trifiing occasion 
to attack the ministry; much less could I conceive, 
that it was his intention to ruin the officers con- 
cerned in the rescue of general Gansei, or to in* 
jure the general himself. These are little ob« 
jects, and can no way contribute to the great 
purposes he seems to have in view, by addressing 
himself to the public. Without considering the 
ornamented style he has adopted, I determined to 
look farther into the matter, befbre I decided 
upon the merits of his letter. The ürst slep I 
took was to inquire into the truth of the facts; for, 
. if these were either false or misrepresented, the 
most artful exertion of his understanding, in rea» 
soning upon them, would only be a disgrace to 
him. Now, sir, I have found every circumstance 
stated by Junius to be literally true. — General 
Gansei persuaded the bailif& to conduct him to 
the parade, and certainly solicited a corporal, and 
other soldiers, to assist him in making his escape. 
Captain Dodd did certainly apply to captain 
Garth for the assistance of his guard. Captain 
Garth declined appearing himself, but stood aloof, 
while the other took upon him to order out the 
king's guard, and by main force rescued the ge- 
neral. It is also strictly true, that the general 
was escorted by a file of musqueteers to a place 
of security. These are facts, Mr. Woodfall,, 
ivbich I promise you no gentleman in the guards 
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will deny. If all or any of them are fake, why are 
they not contradicted by the parties tbemselves? 
However secure against müitary censure, they 
hava yet a character to lose; and, surely, if • they 
are innocent, it is not beneath them to pay some 
attention to the opinion of the public. 

The force of Junius's observations upon these 
facta cannot be better marked, than by stating 
and refuting the objections which have been made 
to them. One writer says,^ " Admitting the of- 
ficers have offended, they are punishable jat com- 
mon law; and will you have a Blitish subject 
punished twice for the same offence?" I answer, 
that they have committed two ofFences, both very 
enormous, and violated two laws. The rescue is 
one offence, the flagrant breach of discipline 
another; and hitherto it does not appear that they 
have been punished, or even censured for either. 
Another gentleman lays much stress upon the ca- 
lamity of the case; and, instead of disproving 
facts, appeals at once to the compassioa of the 
public. This idea, as well as the Insinuation, 
that, depriving the parties of their comndssions 
would be an injurp to their creditorSf can only 
refer to general Gansei. The other ofl[icers are 
in no distress; therefbre, have no claim to com- 
passion: nor does it appear that their creditors, 
if they have any, are more likely to be satisfied 
by their continuing in the guards. But this sort 
of plea will not hold in any shape. Compassioa 
to an offender, who has grossly violated the laws» 
is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable subject 
^who has observed them: and, eyen admitting the 
force of any alleviating circumstemces, it is never* 
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theless true, that, in this instance, the royal com- 
passion has interposed too spon. The le^t and 
proper mercy of a king of England may remit 
the punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there has 
been a cry raised against Junius, for his malice 
and injustice in attacking the ministry upon an 
event which they could neither hinder nor foresee. 
This, I must affirm, is a false representation of 
his argumenta He lays no stress upon the event 
itself, as a ground of accusation against the mi- 
nistry, but dwells entirely upcai their subsequent 
coüduet. He does not say that they are answer- 
able for the ofFence, but for the scandalous neg- 
lect of their duty, in sufFering an ofFence so fla- 
grant to pass by without notice or inquiry. Sup- 
posing them ever so regardless of what they owe 
to the public, and as indifferent about the opi- 
»ion, as they are about the interests of their 
country, what artswer, as officers of the crown, 
will they give to Junius, when he asks them, 
"Are they aware of the outrage offered to their 
sovereign, when his own proper guard is ordered 
out to stop, by main force, the execution of his 
laws?" And when we see a ministry giving such 
a Strange, unaccountable protection to the officers 
of the guards, is it unfair to suspect that they 
have some secret and unwarrantable motives for 
their conduct? If they feel themselves ipjured 
by such a suspicion, why do they not immediate* 
ly clear themselves from it by doing their duty? 
For the honour of the guards, I cannot help ex- 
pressing another suspicion, that if the command- 
jng officer had not received a secret injunction to 
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tKe contraryt he would, in the ordinary course of 
bis busiaess, have applied for a court martial to 
try the two subalterns ; the one fbr quitting bis 
guard» the other for taking upon him the com* 
mand of the guard, and employing it in the man- 
ner he did. I do not mean to enter into, or de- 
fend, the severity with which Junius treats the 
guards. On the contrary, I will sappose, fbr a 
moment, that they deserve a very difierent cha- 
racter. If this be true, in what light will they 
consider the conduct of the two subalterns, but as 
the general reproach and disgrace to the whole 
Corps? And will they not wish to see them cen- 
sured, in a military way, if it were only fbr the 
credit and discipline of the regiment? 

Upon the whole, sir, the ministry seem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good-nature of the public, whose humanity, they 
found, considering nothing in this afFair but the 
distress of general Gansei. They would persuade 
US, that it was only a common rescue by a few 
disorderly soldiers, and not the formal, deliberate 
act of the king's guard, headed by an ofiicer; and 
the public has fallen into the dcception. I think, 
therefore, we are obliged to Junius for the care 
he has taken to inquire into the facts, and for the 
just commentary with which he has given them 
to the World. For my own part, I am as unwil- 
ling as any man to load the unfortunate; but 
really, sir, the precedent with respect to the 
guards, is of a most important nature, and alarm- 
ing enough (considering the consequences with 
which it may be attended) to deserve a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. When the guards are daring 
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enough, not <Hily to violate their own discipline, 
but publicly, and, with the most atrocious vio- 
lence, to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
such extraordinary offences pass with impimity, 
believe me, sir, the precedent strikes deep. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXII. 

To the Printer of the Public AdverOser» 

SIR, November 15, 1769. 

I ADMIT the claira of a gentleman, who 
publishes in the Gazetteer under the name of 
Modestus. He has some right to expect an an 
swer from me; though, I think, not so much i&om 
the merit or importance of his objections, as from 
my own voluntary engagement. I had a reason 
fbr not taking notice of him sooner, which, as he 
is a candid person, I believe, he will think suffi- 
cient. In my first letter, I took for granted, from 
the time which had elapsed, that there was no 
inttiiition to censure, or even to try, the persona 
concerned in the rescue of general Gansei: but 
Modestus having since either affirmed, or streng- 
ly insinuated, that the offenders might still be 
brought to a legal trial, any attempt to prejudge 
the cause, or to prejudice the minds of a Jury, or 
a court-martial, would be highly improper. 

A man more hostile to the ministry than I am, 
would not so often remind them of -their duty. If 
the duke of Grafton will not perform the duty of 
his Station, why is he minister? I will not de» 
(Bcend to a scurrilous altercation with any man; 
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but this is a subject too important to be paiäsed 
over with silent indiflference. If the gentleme^, 
whose conduct is in question, are not brought to 
a trial, the duke of Grafton shall hear from me 
again. 

The motives on which I am supposed to have 
taken up this cause, are of little importance, 
compared with the facts themselves, and the ob- 
servations I have made upon them. Without a 
vain profession of integrity, which in these times 
might justly be suspected, I shall show niyself, in 
effect, a friend to the interests of my countrymen; 
and leave it to them to determine, whether I am 
moved by a personal malevolence to three private 
gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perplexing the 
ministry; or whether I am animated by a just 
and honourable purpose of obtaining a satisfac 
tion to the laws of tlus country, equal, if possible, 
to the violation they have suffered. JÜNIÜS. 



LETTER XXXIIL 

To his Grace tke Duke of Grafton, 

MY LORD, November 29, 1769. 

, THOUGH my. opinion of your grace's in- 
tegrity was but little affected by the coyness with 
which you received Mr. Vaughan's proposals, I 
confess I give you some credit for your discretion. 
You had a fair opportunity of displaying a cer- 
tain delicacy, of which you had not been suspect- 
ed, and you were in the right to make use of it. 
By laying in a moderate stock of reputation, you 
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Hincloubtedly meant to provide for the future ne- 
cessities of your character, that, with an honour- 
•able resistance upon record, you might safely in- 
dulge your genius, and yield to a favourite incli- 
nation with security. But you have discovered 
your purposes too soon; and, instead of the mo- 
dest reserve of virtue, have shown us the terma- 
gant chastity of a prüde, who gratifies her pas- 
"Sions with distinction, and prosecutes one lover 
for a rape, while she solicits the lewd embraces 
X)f another. 

Your cheek tums paJe: for a guilty consc^'ence 
^ells you, you are undone. Come forward, thoü 
Virtuous minister, and teil the world by what in* 
^rest Mr. Hine has been recommended to so ex- 
Iraordinary a mark of his mfijesty 's favour; what 
V€is the priee of the patent he has bought, and to 
\vhat honourable purpose the purchase-money has 
been applied. Nothing less than many thousands 
't;ould pay colonel Burgoyne's expenses at Preston* 
Do you dare to prosecute such a creature as 
VaughaD, while you are basely setting up the 
royal patronage to auction? Do you dare to com- 
plain of an attack upon your own honour, while 
you are selling the favours of the crown, to raise 
a fund for corrupting the morals of the people? 
And do you think it is possible such enormities 
ishould escape without impeachment? It is, indeed, 
highly your interest to maintain the present 
house of commons. Having sold the nation to 
you in gross, they will undoubtedly protect you 
in the detail ; (or, while they patronise your 
tjrimes, they feel for their own. JÜNIÜS. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 

To Ms Grace the Duke of Grafixm, 

MY LORD, December 12, 1769« 

I FIND, with some surprise, that you are 
not supported , as you deserve, Your most deter- . 
mined advocates have scruples about tbem, which 
you are unacquainted with; and though there be 
nothing too hazardous for your grace to engage 
in, there are giome things too infamous for the 
vilest prostitute of a newspaper to defend.* In 
what other manner shall we account for the pro- 
found, submissive silence which you and your 
friends have observed upon a Charge which called 
immediately for the clearest refutation, and 
would have justified the severest measures of re- 
sentment? I did not attempt to blast your cha- 
racter by an indirect, ambiguous insinuation; but 
candidly stated to you a piain fact, which Struck 
directly at the integrity of a privy counsellor, of 
a first commissioner of the treasury, and of a 
leading minister, who is supposed to enjoy the 
first share in his majesty's confidence.f In every 
one ofthese capacities I employedthe most mode- 
rate terms to charge you with treacherj" to 
your sovereign, and breach of trust in your office. 
I accused you of having sold a patent place in the 
collection of the customs at Exeter to one Mr. 

*From the publication of the preceding to hb 
date, not one word was said in defence of the dake of 
Grafton. But Tice and impudeuce soon recovered 
themselves, and the sale of the royal faTour was opeb- 
ly aTowed and defended. We acknowledge the pie^ 
of St. James's, but what is become of its mondity? 

f And by the same means preserTea it to this hour. 
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Hine, who, unable or unwilling to deposit the 
whole purchase-money himself, raised part of it 
by contribution, and has now a certain doctor 
Brooke quarlered upon the salary for one hun- 
dred pounds a year. No sale by the candle was 
ever conducted with greater formality. I affirm, 
that the price at which the place was knocked 
down (and which, I have good reason to think, was 
not less than three thousand five hundred pounds) 
was, with your connivance and consent, paid to co- 
lonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I presume, for the 
decency of his depo^tment at Preston; or to re- 
imburse him, perhaps, for the fine of one thousand 
pounds, which, for that very deportment, the 
court of king's bench thought proper to set upon 
him. It is not often that the chief justice and the 
prime minister are so- strangely at variance in 
their opinions of men and things. 

I thank God, there is not in human nature a 
degree of impudence daring enöugh to deny the 
Charge I have fixed upon you. Your courteous 
secretary,* your confidential architect,f are siieüt 
as the grave. Even Mr. Rigby's countenance 
fails' him. He violates his second nature, and 
blushes whenever he speaks of you. Perhaps the 
noble colonel himself will relieve you. No man 
is more tender of his reputation. He is not only 
nice, but perfectly sore, in every thing that 
touches his honour. If any man, for example, 
were to accuse him of taking his stand at a gam- 
jfeg-table, and watching, with the soberest atten- 

* Tommy Bradsbaw. 

fMr. Taylor. He and George Rogs (the Scotch agent and 
worliiy confidant of lord M»nsfield) managed the busines^. 
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tion, for a fair opportunity of engaging a dninkea 
youDg nobleman at piquet, he would, nndoubted- 
ly, consider it as an infamous aspersion upon hia 
character, and resent it like a man of honour. 
Acqüitting him, therefore, of drawing a regulär 
and splendid subsistence from any unworthy 
practices, either in bis own house, or elsewhere, 
Jet me ask your grace, for what military merits 
you have been pleased to reward him with mili- 
tary govemment? He had a regiment of dra- 
goons, which, one would imagine, was at least an 
equivalent for any Services he ever performed. 
Besides, he is but a young officer, considering bis 
preferment; and, except in bis activity at Preston, 
not very conspicuous in bis profession. But it seems 
the sale of a civil employment was not sufficient ; 
and military governments which were intended for 
the Support of worn-out veterans, must be tbrown 
into the scale, to defray the extensive bribery of a 
contested election. Are these the steps you take 
to secure to your sovereign the attachment of bis 
army? With what countenance dare' you appear 
in the royal presence, branded, as you are, with 
the infamy of a notorious breach of trust? With 
what countenance can you take your seat at the 
treasury-board, or in the Council, when you feel 
that every circulating whisper is at your expense 
alone, and stabs you to the heart? Have you a 
Single friend in parliament so shameless, so 
thoroughly abandoned, as to undertake your de- 
fence? You know, my lord, that there is not a man 
in either house, whose character, however flagi- 
tious, would not be ruined by mixing his reputa- 
tion with yours; and does not your heart infbra^ 
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you that you are degraded below the condition 
of a man, when you are obliged to bear these , 
insults with Submission, and even to thank me ' 
foT my moderation? 

We are told, by the highest judicial authoritv, 
that Mr. Vaughan's* offer to purchase the rever- 

• A little before the publication of this and the pre- 
ceding letter, the duke of Grafion had commenced a 
prosecution against Mr. Samuel Vaughan, for endea- 
vouring^ to corrupt his integrity, by an offer of five 
thousand pounds for a ])atenl place in Jamaica. A 
rule to Show cause why an Information shoüld not be 
exhibited against Vaughan for certain misdemeanors, 
beng granted by the court of king's bench, the matter 
was solemnly argued on the 27th of November, 1769 
jand by the unanimous opiuion of ihe four judges, the rule 
was made absolute. The pleadlngs and speeches were 
accurately taken in short-hand, and published. The 
■whole of lord Mansfield's speech, and particularly the 
following extracls from it, deserve the reader's atten- 
tion: "A practice of the kind complained of here, is cer- 
iainly dishonourable and scandalous. If a man, Stand- 
ing under the relation of an oflficer under the king, or of 
a person in whom the king puts confidehce, or of a min- 
ister, takes money for the use ofthat confidencc the king 
EuUin him, he basely betrays the king; he basely betrays 
is trust. If the king sold the office, it would be acting 
«ontrary to the trust the Constitution had reposcd in hiro- 
The Constitution does not intend the crown shouJd seil 
those Offices to raise a revenue out of them. Is it 
possible to hesitate, whether tljis would not be cri- 
mmal in the duke of Grafton ; contrary to his duty as 
a privy counsellor, contrary to his duty as a minister, ' 
contrary to his duty as a subject? His advice should be 
free, accordmg to his judgment. It is the duty of his of- 
fice; he hath sworn to it." Notwithstanding all this, the 
duke of Grafton certainly sold a patent place to Mr. Hine, 
for thrce thousand ßve hundrcd pounds. If the house of 
commons had done their duty, and impeached the 
duke for this breach of trust, how wofully must poor 
lionest Mansfield have been puzzlcd! His embarrass- 
fnent would haAe afforded the most ridiculous seen« 
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sion of a patent place in Jamaica (which he was 
othcrwise sufficiently entitled to) amoimts to & 
high misdemeanor. Be itso: and ii he deserves it, 
let him be punished. But the leamed judge 
might have had a fairer opportunity of displaying 
the powers of his eloquence. Having delivered 
himself, with so much energy, upon the criminal 
nature and dangerous consequences of any at- 
tempt to corrupt a man in your grace's Station, 
what would he have said to the minister himself 
to that very privy counsellor, to that first com- 
missiorjer of the treasury, who does not wait for, 
but impatiently solicits, the touch of corruption; 
who employs the meanest of his creatures in these 
honourable Services; and, forgctting the genius 
and fideiity of his secretary, descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance? 

This affair, my lord, will do infinite credit to 
govemment, if, to clear your character, you 
should think proper to bring it into the house of 
lords, or into the court of king's bench, But, tny 
lord, you dare not do either. JüNIUS. 



LETTER XXXV. 

To the Printer of the Public AdverUe&r* 
SIR, December 19, 1769« 

WHEN the complaints of a brave and 
powcrful people are observed to increase in Pro- 
portion to the wrongs they have sufFered, when, 
instead of sinking into Submission, they are rous- 
ed to resistance, the time will soon arrive, at 

Ihöt was evcr exhibited. To save the judge from this 
perplexity, and the duke from impeachment, the prose- 
cutioD against Yaughan was immediately dropped. 
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which every inferior consideration must yield to 
tbe security of the sovereigD, and to the general 
safety of the State. There is a moment of diffi- 
culty and danger, at which flattery and falsehood 
can no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can 
no longer be misled« Let us suppose it arrived: 
let US suppose a gracious, well-intentioned prince 
made sensible, at last, of the great duty he owes 
to bis people, and of his own disgraceful Situation: 
that be looks round bim fbr assistance, and asks 
fbr no advice, but bow to gratify the wishes and 
secure the happiness of bis subjeets. In these 
circumstances, it may be matter of curious spe» 
culation to consider, if an honest man were per- 
mitted to approach a king, in what terms ho 
would address himself to his sovereign. Let it 
be imagined, no matter bow improbable, that the 
first prejudice against bis character is removed; 
that the ceremonious diificulties of an audience 
are surmounted; that he feels himself animated 
by the purest and most honourable affections to 
his king and country; and that the great person 
whom he addresses, has spirit enough to bid him 
speak freely, and understanding . enough to listen 
to him with attention. Unacquainted with the 
vain.impertinence of forms, he would deliver his 
senliments with dignity and firmness, but not 
without respect. 

Sir, — It is the misfbrtune of your life, and origi- 
nally the cause of every reproach and distress 
which has attended your govemment, that you 
should never have been acquainted with the lan- 
guage of truth, until you heard it in the com- 
plaints of your people. It is not, bowever, too 
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late to correct the error of your education. We 
are still inclined to make an indulgent allowance 
fbr the perniciouQ leasons you received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes firom 
the natural benevolence of your disposition.* We- 
are far from thinking you capable of a direct, de- 
liberate purpose to invade those original ri^ts of 
your subjects, on which all their civil and politi- 
cal liberties depend. Had it been possible for 
US to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to 
your character, we should long since have adopt- 

* The plan of the tutelage and future dominion over 
the heir apparent, laid many years ago, at Carlton- 
House, between the princess dowager and her fayour- 
ite, the earl of Bute, was as gross and palpable as that 
which was concerted between Anne of Austria and car- 
dinal Mazarine, to govern Louis the Fourteenth, and, in 
effect, to prolong his minority until the end of their lives. 
That prince had strong natural parts, and used frequent- 
ly to blush for his own ignorance and want of education, 
which had been wilfuUy neglected by his mother and 
her minion. A little experience, however, soon showed 
him how shamefully he had been treated, and for what 
infamous purposes he had been kept in ignorance. Our 
great Edward, too, at an early period, had sense enough 
to understand the nature of the connexion between his 
abandoned mother and the detested Mortimer. But, 
since that time, human nature, we raay observe, is great- 
ly altered for the better. Dowagers may be chaste, and 
minions may be honest. When it was proposed to settle 
the present king's household, as prince of Wales, it ia 
well known that the earl of Bute was forced into it, in 
direct contradiction to the late king's inclination. That 
was the salient point from which all the mischiefs and 
• disgraces of the present reign took life and motion. 
* rom that moment, lord Bute never suffered the prince 

^ok^firth **" '"'**"* """^ ""^ ^^^ ^*^*'*- ^® "®®^ ^^^ 
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-ed a style of remonstrance very distant from the 
humility of complaint. The doctrine inculcated 
by our laws, That the king can do no wrongy is 
admitted without reluctance. We separate the 
amiable, good-natured prince from the folly and 
treachery of his servants, and the private virtues 
of the man from the vices of his govemment, 
Were it not for this just distinction, I know not 
whether your majesty's condition, or that of the 
English nation, would deserve most to be lament- 
-ed. J would prepare your mind for a favöurable 
reception of truth, by removing every painful, of- 
fensive idea of personal reproach. Your subjects, 
sir, wish for nothing, but that as tkey are rea- 
sonable and affectionate enough to separate your 
person from your government, so you, in your 
turn, should distinguish between the conduct 
which becömes the permanent dignity of a king, 
and that which serves only to promote the tempo. 
ffary interest and miserable ambition of a minister, 
You ascended the throne with a declared, and, 
I doubt not, a sincere resolution of giving univer- 
sal satisfaction to your subjects. You found them 
plcEised with the novelty of a young prince, whose 
countenance promised even more than his words; 
and loyal to you, not only from principle, but 
passion. It was not acold profession of allegi- 
ance to the first magistrate, but a partial, animat- 
ed attachment to a favourite prince, the native 
of their country. They did ifot wait to examine 
your conduct, nor tobe determined'by experi- 
ence, but, gave you a generous credit for the fu- 
ture blessings of your reign, and paid you in ad- 
yance the dearest tribute of their aifections. Such, 
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sir, was ODce the disposition of a people, who now 
surroimd your throne with reproaches and coro- 
plaints. I)o justice to yourself. Banish from 
your miiid those unworthy opinions, with which 
some interested persons have laboured to possess 
you. Dtstrust the men who teil you that the Eng- 
lish are naturally light aod incoostan^ that they 
complain withoiit a cause. Withdraw your con- 
fidence equally from all parties; firoro ministers, 
favoorites, and relations; and let there be one 
moment in your life» in which you have consulted 
your own understanding. 

When you affectedly renounced the name of 
Englishman, believe me, sir, you were persuaded 
to pay a very ill-judged compliment to one part 
of your subjects, at the expense of another. While 
the natives of Scotland are not in actual rebellion, 
they are undoubtedly entitled to protection: nor 
do I mean to condemn the policy of giving some 
encouragement to the novelty of their affections 
for the house of Hanover. I am ready to hope 
for every thing from their new-born zeal, and 
from the future steadiness of their allegiance; but 
hitherto, they have no claim to your favour. To 
hooour them, with a determined predilection and 
confidence, in exclusion of your English subjects, 
who placed your family, and, in spite of trea- 
chery and rebellion, have supported it upon the 
throne, is a mistake too gross even for the unsus- 
pecting generosity of youth. In this error we 
See a capital violation of the most obvious rules 
of policy and prudence. We trace it, however, 
to an original bias in your education, and are 
ready to allow for your inexperience« 
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To the satniB early influence we attribute it, 
that you have dcscended to take a share, not only 
in the narrow views and interests of particular 
personsy but in the fatal tnalignity of their pas- 
sions. At your accession fo the throne, the whole 
System of government was altered, not from wis- 
dom or deliberation, but because it had been 
adopted by your predecessor. A little personal 
motive of pique and resentment was sufficient to 
remove the ablest servants of the crown;* but it 
is not in this country, sir, that such men can be 
dishonoured by the frowns of a king. They were 
dismissed, but could not be disgraced. Without 
entering into a minuter discussion of the merits 
of the peace, we may observe, in the imprudent 
hurry with which the first overtures from France 
•were accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, 
and terms of the treaty, the strengest marks of 
that precipitate spirit of concession, with which 
a certain part of your subjects have been at all 
times ready to purchase a peace with the natural 
enemies of this country. On your part we are 
satisfied that every .thing was honourable and 
sincere; and, if England was sold to France, we 
doubt not that your majesty was equally bptrayed, 
The conditiorfs of the peace were matter of grief 
and surprise to your subjects, but not the imme- 
diate cause of their present discontent. 

Hitherto, sir, you have been sacrificed to the pre- 

* One of the first acta of the present reign was to 
dismis^ Mr. Legge, because he had, some years before, 
refused to yield bis interest in Hampshire to a Scotch- 
man, recommended by lord Bute. Tbis was tbe rea* 
8on publicly assigned by blis lordship. 
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judices and passions of others. With what firm*- 
ness will you bear the mention of your own? 

A' man not very honourably distinguished in the 
World, commences a fofmal attack upon your fa- 
vourite, considering ftothing but how he might 
best expose bis person and principles to detesta- 
tion, and the national character of bis country- 
men to contempt. The natives of that country, 
sir, are as much distinguished by a peculiar cha- 
racter, BS by your majesty's favour. Like ano- 
ther chosen people, they have been conducted into 
the land of plenty, where they find themselves^- 
efiectually marked, and divided from mankind« 
There is hardly a period.at which the most irre- 
gulär character may not be redeemed. The mis^ 
takes of one sex find a retreat in patriotism, thoseT 
of the other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought 
with him into politics the same liberal sentimentsi^ 
by which bis private conduct had been directedf 
and seemed to think, that, as there are few ex-^ 
cesses in which an English gentleman may not be 
permitted to indulge, the same latitude was al- 
lowed him in the choice of bis political princi- 
ples, and in the spirit of maintaining them. I 
mean to State, not entirely to defend, his conduct. 
In the earnestness of his zeal, he sufiered some 
unwarrantable insinuations to escape him. He 
Said more than moderate men could justify; but 
not enough to entitle him to the honour of your 
majesty's personal resentment. The rays of royal 
Indignation, collected upon him, served only to 
illuminate, and could not consume, Animated 
by the favour of the people on the one side, and 
heated by persecution on the other, his views and 
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sentiments changed with bis Bituation. Hardly 
serious at first, he is now an enthusiast. The 
coldest bodies warm with Opposition, the hardest 
sparkle in collision. There is a holy mistaken 
zeal in poHtics as well as religion. By persuad- 
ing others, we convince ourselves, The passions 
/are engaged, and create a maternal afiection io 
the mind, which forces us to love the caiise for 
which we suffer. Is this a contention worthy of a 
king? Are you not sensible how much the mean- 
ness of the cause gives an air of ridicule to the 
serious difficulties into which you have been be- 
trayed? The destruction of one man has been 
now, for many years, the sole object of your go- 
vernraent; and, if there can be any thing still 
more disgraceful, we have seen for such an object 
the utmost influence of the executive power, and 
every ministerial artifice, exerted without success, 
Nor can you ever succeed, unless he should be 
imprudent enough to forfeit the protection of 
those laws to which you owe your crown; or un- 
less your minister should persuado you to make it 
a question of force alone, and try the whole 
strength of government in Opposition to the peo- 
ple. The lessons he has received from experi- 
ence will probably guard him from such exces» 
of foUy; and, in your majesty's virtues, we find 
an unquestionable assurance, that no illegal vio- 
lence will be attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, 
we would attribute the continued violation of the 
laws, and even this last enormous attack upon 
the vital principles of the Constitution, to an ill- 
advised, unworthy, personal resentment. From 

VOL. I. 18 
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one false Step you have been betrayed into ano- 
ther; and, as the cause was unworthy of you, 
your ministers were determined that the prudence 
of the exeeution should correspond with the wis- 
dom and dignity of the design. They have re- 
duced you to • the necessity of choosing out of a 
vdriety of difficulties; to a Situation so unhappy, 
that you can neither do wrong without rnin, or 
right without affliction. These worthy servants 
have undoubtedly given you many singular proofs 
of their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judicious- 
ly transferred the question from the rights and in- 
terests of one man, to themost important rights and 
interests of the people; and forced your subjects, 
from wishing well to the cause of an individual, 
to unite with him in their own. Let them pro- 
ceed as they have begun, and your majesty need 
not doubt that the catastrophe will do no disho- 
nour to the conduct of the piece. 

The circumstances to which you are reduced 
will not admit of a compromise with the English 
nation. Undecisive, qualifying measures will dis- 
grace your government still more than open vio- 
lence; and, without satisfying the people, will ex- 
cite th^r contempt. They have too much under- 
standing and spirit to accept of an indirect satisw 
faction for a direct injury. Nothing less than a 
repeal, as formal as the resolution itself, can heai 
the wound which had been given to the contitu- 
tion, nor will any thing less be accepted. I can 
readily believe,, that there is an influence sufficient 
to recall that pernicious vote. The house of com- 
mons undoubtedly consider their duty to the 
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crown as paramount to all other obligations. To 
US they are only indebted for an accidental exist- 
ence, and have justly transferred their gratitude 
from their parents to their benefactors; from those 
who gave them birth, to the minister, from whose 
benevolence they derive the comforts and plea- 
sures of their political life; who has taken the ten- 
derest care of their infancy, and relieves their 
necessities without offending their delicacy. But, 
if it were possible for their integrity to be degrad- 
ed to a condition so vile and abject, that, compar- 
ed with it, the presenj estimation they stand in is 
a State of honour and respect; consider, sir, in 
what manner you will afterwards proceed. Can 
you conceive that the people of this country will 
long submit to be governed by so flexible a house 
of commons? It is not in the nature of human 
Society that any form of government, in such cir- 
cumstances, can long be preserved. In ours, the 
general contempt of the people is as fatal as their 
detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would bethe 
necessary effect of any base concession made by 
the present house of commons; and, as a qualify- 
ing measure would not be accepted, it remains for 
you to decide, whether you will, at any hazard, 
Support a set of men who have reduced you ta 
this unhappy dilemma, or whether you will gratify 
the united wishes of the whole people of Englairf, 
by dissolving the parliament. 

Taking it for granted, as I do very sincerely, 
that you have personally no design against the 
Constitution, nor any view inconsistent with the 
good of your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate 
long upon the choice which it equally concerns 
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your interests and your honour to adopt. On one 
side, you hazard the affection of all your English 
subjects; you relinquish every hope of repose to 
yourself, and you endanger the establishment of 
your family for ever. All this you venture for no 
object whatsoever; or for such an object as it 
would be an affront to you to name. Men of sense 
will examine your conduct with suspicion; while 
those, who are incapable of comprehending to 
what degree they were injured, afilict you with 
Glamours equally insolent and unmeaning. Sup- 
posing it possible that no fatal struggle should en- 
sue, you determine, at once, to be unhappy, with- 
out the hope of a compensatiön, either from inter- 
est or ambition. If an English king be hated or 
despised, he must be unhappy; and this, perhaps, 
is the only political truth which he ought to be 
convinced of, without experiment. But, if the 
English people should no longer confine their re- 
sentment to a submissive representation of their 
wrongs; if, following the glorious example of their 
äncestors, they should no longer appeal to the 
creature of the Constitution, but to that high ßeing 
who gave them the rights of humanity, whose 
gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask 
yöu, sir^ upon what part of your subjects would 
you rely for assistance? 

• The people of Ireland have been uniformly plun. 
dered and oppressed. In return, they give you 
every day fresh marks of their resentment. They 
despise the miserable governor* you have sent 

* Viscount Townshend, sent over on the plan of being 
resident governor. The history of his ridiculous ad- 
ministration shall not be lost to the public. 
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them, because he is the creature of lord Bute: 
nor is if from any natural confusion in their ideas, 
that they are so ready to confound the original of 
a king wtih the digraceful representation of him« 
The distance of the colonies would make it im- 
possible for them to take an active concern in 
your affairs, if they were as well affected to your 
government as they once pretended to be to your 
person. They were ready enough to distinguish 
between you and your ministers. They com- 
plained of an act of the legislature, but traced the 
origin of it no higher than to the servants of the 
crown: they pleased themselves with the hope 
that their sovereign, if not favourable to their 
cause, at least was impartiah The decisive per- 
sonal part yoü took against them has effectually 
banished that first distinction from their minds.* 
They consider you as united with your servants 
against America; and know not how to distinguish 
the sovereign and venal parliament on one side, 
from the real sentiments of the English people on 
the other. Looking forward to independence, 
they might possibly receive you for their king: 
but, if ever you retire to America, be assured 
they will giveyou such a covenant to digest, as the 
presbytery of Scotland would have been ashamed 

• In the king'8 speech of November 8th, 1768, it wa8 
declared "That the spirit of factiön had broken out 
afresh in some of the colonies, and, in one of them, 
proceeded to acts of yiolence and resistance to the exe- 
cution of the laws; that Boston was in a State of dis- 
obedience to all laws and goyemment, and had pro- 
ceeded to measures subversive of the Constitution, and 
attended with circumstances that manifested a disposi- 
tion to throw oflf their dependaace on Great Britain.' 

VOL. I. 18* 
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to offer to Charles the Second. They left tbeir 
native land in search of freedom, and found it in 
a desert. Divided as they are into a thousand 
forms of policy and religion, there is one point in 
which they all agree: they equally detest the 
pageantry of a king, and the supercilious hypo- 
crisy of a bishop. 

It is not then from the aüenated affections of 
Ireland or America that you can reasonably look 
for assistance; still less from the people of Eng- 
land, who are actually contending for their rights, 
and in this great question are parties against you« 
You are not, however, destitute of every appear- 
ance of support; you have all the Jacobites, Non- 
jurors, Roman Cat hohes, and Tories of this 
country, and all Scotland, without exception. 
Considering from what family you are descended 
the choice of your friends has been singularly di- 
rected; and truly, sir, if you had not lost the 
Whig interest of England, I should admire your 
dexterity in tuming the hearts of your enemies. 
Is it possible for you to place any confidence in 
men, who before they are faithful to you, must 
renounce every opinion, and betray every princi^ 
ple, both in church and State, which they inherit 
from their ancestors, and are confirmed in by 
their education? whosenumbers are soinconsi- 
derable, that they have long since been obliged 
to give up the principles and language which 
distinguish them as a party, and to fight under 
the banners of their enemies? Their zeal begiiis 
with hypocrisy, and must conclude in treachery. 
At first they deceive — at last they betray. 

As to the Scotch, I must supposc your heart 
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and understanding so biassed, from your earliest infancy, 
in their favor, that nothing less than your own misfor- 
tunes can undeceive you. You will not accept of the 
uniform experience of your anccstors; and, when once 
a man is determined to believe, the rery absurdity of 
the doctrine confirms.him in his faith. A bigoted un*> 
derstanding can draw a proof of attachment to the house 
of Hanover, from a notorious zeal for the house of Stu- 
art, and find an earnest of future loyality in former re- 
bellions. Appearances are, however7 in their faror: so 
strongly, indeed, thatonewould think they had forgot- 
ten that you are their lawful king, and had mistaken you 
for a pretender to the crown. Let it be admitted,.then, 
that tne Scotch are as sincere in their present profes- 
sions, as if you were, in reality, not an Englishman, but 
a Briton of the North. You would not be the first 
prince, of their native country, agamst whom they have 
rebelled, nor the first whom they have basely betrayed. 
Have you forgotten, sir, or has your favorite concealed 
from you, that part of our history, when the unhappy 
Charles (and he, too, had private virtues) fied from the 
open, avowed indignation of his English subjects, and 
surrendered himself at discrction to the good faith ofhis 
own countrymcn? Without looking for support in 
their affections as subjects, he applied only to their hon- 
or, as gentlemen, for protection. They received him, 
as they would your majesty, with bows, and smiles, and 
falsehood; and kept him, until they had settled their 
bargain with the English parliament; Ihen basely sold 
their native king to the vengeance of his enemies. This, 
sir, was not the act of a few traitors, but the deliberate 
treachery of a Scotch parliament, representing the na* 
tion. A wise prince might draw from it twp lessons of 
equal Utility to himself. On one side, he might leam to 
dread the undisguised resentment of a generous people, 
who dare openly assert their rights, and who, in a just 
cause, are ready to meet their sovereign in the field. 
On the other side, he would be taught to apprehend 
something far more formida^ble; a fawning treachery, 
agaiost which Do prudence can guard, no courage can 
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defend. The insidious emile upon the check would 
warn him of the canker in the heart. 

From the uses to which one part of the army bas been 
too frequently applied, you have some reason to expect 
that there are no Services they would refuse. Here, 
too, we trace the partiality of your understanding. You 
take the sense of the army from the conduct of the 
guards, with the same justice with which you collect the 
sense of the people from the representations of the min- 
istry. Your marching regiments, sir, will not make the 
guards their example, either as soldiers or subjects. 
They feel, and resent, as they ought to do, that invaria- 
ble, undistinguishing favor with which the guards are 
treated;* while those gallant troops, by whom eveir 
hazardous, cTcry laborious seryice is performed, are leu 
to perish in garrisons abroad, or piue in quarters at 
home, neglected and forgotten. If they had no great 
sense of the original duty they owe their country, their 
resentment would operate like patriotism and leave your 
cause to be defended by those to whom you bave lavish- 
ed the rewards and honors of their profession. The 
Praetorian bands, enervated, and debauched as they 
were, had still strength enough to awe the Roman popul- 
lace; but when the distant legions took the alarm, they 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 

On this side then, whichever way you turn your eyes, 
you see nothing but perplexity and distress. You may 
determineto supportthe yery ministry whohave reduced 
your afifairs to this deplorable Situation: you may shelter 

* The number of commissioned officers in the guards 
are to the marching regiments as one to eleven: the num- 
ber of regiments given to the guards, compared with those 
given to the line, is about three to one, at a moderate com- 
putation; consequently, the partiality in favour of the 
guards is as thirty-three to one. So much for the o£Gicers. 
The private men have fourpence a-day to subsist on, and 
live hundred lashes if they desert. Under this punishment 
they frequently expire. With these encouragements, it is 
supposed, they may bedepended upon, wheneveracertain 
person thinks it r.ecessary to butcher bis fellow-subjects. 
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yourself under Ihe forms of a parliament, and set the 
people at defianc©; but be assered, sir, that such a reso» 
lution v/ould be as imprudent as it would be odious. If 
it did not immediately shake yourcstablishment, it would 
rob you öf your peace of mind forever. 

On the other, how difFerent is the propect! Ho^ 
6asy, how safe and honorable is the path before you! 
The English nation declare they are grossly injured by 
their representatives, and solicit your majesty to exert 
your lawful prerogative, and give tbem an opportunity 
of recalling a trust, which they find has becn scandalous- 
ly abused. You are not to be told, tbat the power of 
the House of Commons is not original, but delegated to 
them for the welfare of the people, from whom they re- 
ceived it. ^ A question of rightarises between the consti- 
tuent and" representative body. By what auüiority shall 
it be decided? Will your majesty interfere in a question 
in which you have properly no immediate concern? It 
would be a step equally odious and unnecessary. Shall 
the lords be calied upon to determine the rights and Pri- 
vileges of theXJommons? — They cannot do it, without 
a flagrant breach of the Constitution. Or will you refei^ 
it to the judges? They have often told your ancestors, 
that the law of Parliament is above them. What party 
then remains, but to leave it to the people to determino 
for themselves? They alone are injured; and, since 
there is no superior power to which the cause can be re- 
ferred, they alone oüght to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argument 
upon a subject already so discussed that Inspiration could 
hardly throw a new light upon it. There arc,however, 
two points of view in which it particularly imports your 
majesty to consider the late proceedings of the house of 
commons. By depriving a subject of his birthright they 
have attributed to their own vole an authority equal to 
an act of the whole legislature; and, thougb perhaps not 
with the same motives, have strictly followed the exam- 
.ple of the long parliament, which firstdeclared the regal 
Office useless, andsoon after, with as littie ceremony, dis* 
solved the house of lords. The same pretended power 
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^hich robs an English subject of bis birtbrigbt, may roh 
an Üsglish king of bis crown. In anotber view^, tbe res- 
olution of the bouse of commons, apparently not so dan- 
gerous io your majesty, is still more alarming to your 
peop]e. Not contented with divcsting one man of bis 
right, tbey bave arbitrarily conveyed that right to anotb- 
er. Tbey bave set aside a return as illegal, without dar- 
ing tocensure those officerswho were particularly appri- 
zed of Mr. Wilkes's incapacjty, not only by the declara- 
tion of tbe bouse, but expressly by the writ directed to 
them, and wbo nevertbeiess returned bim as duly elect- 
©d. Tbey bave rejected the ma jority of votes, tbe only 
criterion by which our laws judge of the sense of the 
people; tbey bave transferred the right of election from 
tbe collective to the representative body; and by tbese 
acts, taken separately or together, tbey have essentially 
altered tbe original Constitution of the bouse of com- 
mons. Versed as your majesty undoubtedly is in the 
English history, it cannot easily escape you, how much 
it is your interest, as well as your duty, to prevent one 
of the three eslates from encroaching upon the province 
of the other two, or assuming the authority of them all. 
When once tbey have departed from the great constitu- 
tional lioe by which all tfaeir proceedings should be di- 
rected, wbo will answer for their future moderation? Or 
what assurance will tbey give you, that when tbey bave 
trampled upon their equals, they will submit to a superi- 
or? Your majesty may learn hereafter, how nearly tbe 
slave and tyrant are allied. 

Some of your Council, more candid than tbe rest, ad- 
mit the abandoned profligacy of the present House of 
Commons, but oppose their dissolution, upon an opinion, 
I cpnfess, not very unwarrantable, that their successors 
would be equally at the disposal of the treasury. I can- 
not persuade myself that tbe nation will have profited so 
little by experience. But, if that opinion were well 
fouaded, you might then gratify our wisbes at an easy 
rate, and appease the present clamor against your 
govcrnment, without offering any material injury to the 
favourite cause of corruptidn. 
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Tqu have still an honourable part to act. The alFec- 
tions of your subjects may still be recovered. But 
befare you subdue their hearts, you must gain a noble 
victory over your own. Discard those little personal re- 
sentments, which have too long directed your public 
CTinduct. Pardon this man the remainder of hi3 punish- 
ment; and. if resentment still prevails, make it, what it 
should have been long since, an act, not of mercy, butof 
contetnpt. He will soon fall back into bis natural Sta- 
tion; a silent Senator, and hardly supporting the weekly 
eloquence of a newspaper. Tbe gentle breath of peace 
would leave him on the surface, neglectedand unremov- 
ed. It is only the tempest that lifls him from bis place. 
Without Consulting your minister, call together^your 
whole Council. Let it appear lo the public, that you can 
determine and act foc yourself. Come forward to your 
people. Lay aside the wreiched formalities; of a king, 
and speak to your subjects with the spirit of a man, and 
in the language of a gentleman. Teil them you have 
been fatally deceived The acknowledgment will be no 
disgrace, but rather an honour to your understanding. 
Teil them you are determined to remove every cause of 
complaint against your government; that you will give 
your confidence to no man, who does not possess the con- 
fidence of your subjects; and leave it to themselves to 
determine, by their conduct at a future election, wheth- 
er or no it be, in reality, the general sense of the nation, 
that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the 
present House Df Commons, and the Constitution betray- 
ed. They will then do justice to their representatives 
and to themselves. 

These sentiments, sir, and the style they are convcy- 
ed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because they are new 
to you. Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you 
measure their affection by the vehemence of their expres- 
sions; and when they only praise |you indifferently, you 
admire their sincerity. But this is not a time to trifle 
with your fortune. They deceive you, sir, who teil you 
that you have many friends, whose afi'ections are found- 
ed upoD a principle of personal attachment. The first 
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foundation of friendship ia not the power of conferriD^ 
benefits, but the equality with which they are receiTed, 
ftod maj be returned. The fortune which made you a 
king, forbade you to have a friend. It is a law of nature, 
which cannot be Yiolated with impunity. The mistaken 
prlDce, who looks for friendship, will find a favourite, 
aDd in that favourite the ruin of h's affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the House of 
Hanover; not from a Tain preference of one family to 
another, but from a conviction, that the establishment 
of that family was necessary to the support of their civil 
and religious liberties. This, sir, is a principle of alle- 
giance equally solid and rational, fit for Englishmen to 
adopt, and well worthy of your majesty's encourage- 
ment. We cannot long be deluded by nominal dis- 
tinctions. The name of Stuart, of itself, is only con- 
temptible; armed with the sovereign authority, their 
principlea are formidable. The prince who imitates 
their conduct, should be warned by their example ; and, 
while he plumes himself upon the security of bis title 
to the crown, should remember, that, as it was acquir- 
ed by one revolution, it may be lost by another. 

JÜNIUS. 
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